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Conceptions of the character of Jesus the Christ vary with 
times and circumstances. From the days when a jealous village- 
folk could see in him only a carpenter turned itin- 
erant preacher to the days of the latest vendor of 
Utopias, the eternal Christ has been misconceived 
and wrongly described. Not that he has been totally miscon- 
ceived or totally caricatured. The past has not been altogether 
wrong any more than the present is altogether right. In both 
alike are there to be discovered elements of opinion that 
both correctly and incorrectly represent the Son of Man. The 
mistake generally has consisted in confusing a partial with a 
complete presentation. Today as never before does the thinking 
portion of the church need to distinguish between the essential 
and the purely transitory elements in its thoughts of its Master. 


WHAT THINK 
YE oF CuRisT? 


Topay’s misconceptions of Jesus are a tribute to the extent 

of his influence. Their very number shows how all men are look- 

ing towards him. There never was a day when men 

PREVALENT MI8- of all shades of belief and all sorts of aims claimed 

CONcErTIONS OF more eagerly or more confidently the’sanction of the 

His Inetuence teacher of Nazareth. It is because he is so widely 

known that he is so ill known. The zeal for a par- 

tial has devoured the zeal for a complete master, and the real 


Christ is lost in enthusiasms that boast his approval. 
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IT Is easy to think of Jesus as one of the long line of victims 
to political idealism. As men’s hearts grow warm with the new 
wine of municipal reform, they are very ready to 
Jesus NOTA nd inspiration in him who turned swindlers out of — 
MERE Civic 
Reroauce the temple, and counselled the honest payment of 
taxes. Was not his death due to corruption? The 
treasurer of his new kingdom— what was he but a spoilsman who 
embezzled the kingdom’s funds and then sold out its king? The 
analogy is easy and the application telling. In the name of the 
Master let us purge the polls, turn rascals out of office, clean 
city streets, form civic federations. 

Worthy aims these—aims that spring directly from the higher 
conception of life given the world by the words and life of Jesus. 
To minimize the need of municipal purity and Christian citizen- 
ship would be to brand oneself a fool ora knave. But he who 
sees in Jesus simply a type of civic reformer, or who gets from 
his words calls to political energy alone, is sadly limiting and 
misinterpreting the Christ of the gospel. 


Nor was Jesus primarily a social reformer. No man ever 
struck out more vigorously against vice, no man was ever more 
sympathetic with fallen men and women, no man 
Nor YET A ever set in motion such mighty forces of reform ; 
a but it is shocking to our deeper reverence for him 
REFORMER 
to think of his mission as confined to the sphere ot 
social environment, or of his interest in publicans and harlots 
as purely scientific. We expect from him no studies in statistics, 
no measuring of foreheads and thumbs, no colored maps, no 
philanthropic experiments, no legislation, no investigating com- 
mittees. If he consorts with the abandoned classes it is neither 
in the spirit of the professional investigator nor in that of an 
amateur in human misery. He is a Healer, not a sociologist, 
a Saviour, not a reporter. He accomplished reforms, but he was 
more than a reformer. He saved men but he was more than a 
philanthropist. 


EDITORIAL. 3 


STILL less was Jesus the champion of any one class of society. 
He was not an enemy of the rich and a friend only of the poor. 
Sri Lessa «Lt he gave the multitudes free meals, he also dined 
Cuampion of ~~ With the rich. If he was homeless, he was the 
ANY SOCIAL guest of the Pharisee. If he ministered to others, 
ats he also was ministered to from the substance of 
wealthy women. If he suffered between thieves, he was with 
the rich in his death. To make Jesus a communist is to juggle 
with words and ignorance. He attacks neither monopolies nor 
capital. He knew the dangers that lie in riches, and the aid 
distress lends to faith, but he never so far loses his intellectual 
balance as to teach that a man is any better because he is poor 
or holier because he is miserable. His kingdom was indeed for 
the poor—but for the poor in spirit. His command to sell 
possessions and give alms is no more universal than his command 
to pluck out an eye is literal. Jesus expected that his kingdom 
would be composed neither of beggars nor of men bereft of 
common sense. Great economic changes are undoubtedly in the 
gift of the future, but Jesus no more taught socialism than he 
sought to perpetuate the Roman empire or the temple tax. 
Good politics and equitable distribution of wealth, it is to be 
hoped, will result from Christian civilization, but Jesus stands 
committed to no scheme or ready-made millenium. In his king- 
dom there are no distinctions of sex, or country, or social status. 
He was not the champion of a class, but the Son of Man. 


Ir is more difficult to feel that Jesus is portrayed in the Gos- 
pels as something more than a teacher of magnificent ethics. 
Nor wasHe Lhe world’s tribute to Christ’s moral teachings is 
SIMPLY A certainly not blind. Respect for age will never 
MORALIST prevent an honest man’s acceptance of a new sys- 
tem in place of an old if once it be proved the better, and if 
a better morality than that of Christ’s comes it must be and will 
be accepted. But until that new and better system comes,— 
and who yet sees the sign of its coming ?—the word Christ will 
be supreme. No man has yet spoken like this man. Never- 
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theless the glory of Jesus lies not in the addition of a new 
ethical code. The sermon on the mount is hardly more 
Christian than human. Few of its maxims are not more or less 
successfully duplicated in other religious systems. If the gospel 
be nothing more than ethical teaching, the utmost we can say of 
it is that it is the best extant formulation of a universal sense of 
righteousness. But Christ is more than a Confucius, or an 
Epictetus. The essence of Christianity is not teaching but a 
Teacher. 


Anp the essential power of that Teacher was not his 
pedagogy but himself. As John says, God sent his Son, not 
mere information. Without Jesus the gospel would 


Jesus 
CANNOT BE be as cold and as impotent as the tables of stone on 
CLASSIFIED which was cut the law. Here is the striking fact of 


the gospels. The world has seen many a genius, many a poet, 
many a prophet, many a teacher and reformer, but it has 
only one Christ. And the character that looks out from the 
incomplete records is not that of a man that speaks in his epitaph, 
but a most real and living personality. Men admire Socrates, 
they love Jesus. Age after age has asked itself what this Son 
of Man might be, and age after age after trying to call him poet 
or prophet or sage or teacher, has thrown such categories aside 
and has found satisfactory only the words of Peter —‘“ Thou are 
the Christ of God.” 


AnD this is not the word of logic but of experience. Doc- 
trines must forever be liable to restatement and redefinition, but 
Exeerence the religious nature and the religious experience 
THUS that doctrines express are constant. The true sig- 
ComPLeMENTs nificance of this confession of all men lies not in 
THE GOSPELS accuracy of definition, but in its instinctive recogni- 
tion of something divine in Jesus. He is and has been to the 
world not merely a teacher but the representation of God to 
man. In him mankind has found the satisfaction of its religious 
needs. Explain it as one will, the testimony of millions is a 
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corroboration of the words to Philip, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” 


Tus historical phenomenon is beyond dispute. The race 
may have been mistaken, Christian hopes may have been but 
Concwusion:  deceits that led to virtue and myths that sustained 
JESUS THE martyrs,—any equally improbable hypothesis may 
REVELATION —_ be true,—it counts nothing. The fact remains that 
tes deceived or not deceived Christians have experienced 
a regenerating, personal influence that they have traced to Jesus 
Christ. In other words, history interprets and corroborates the 
gospel’s representation of Jesus as essentially the consummation 
of humanity and the incarnation of the divine nature. The race 
with Christ in it is not what it was with Christ out of it. Knowl- 
edge of God is no longer so limited or so difficult as it was without 
the knowledge of the God-man. To limit him as do any of the 
views that we have called misconceptions is to manufacture a new 
Christ. So long as New Testament teachings and human expe- 
rience are at one, so long is such a product uncalled for and 
delusive. It is well to appreciate all the many forms of helpful- 
ness that are to be found in the gospel story, but it is infinitely 
better to realize that our Christ is greater than his admirers and 
greater than the partial pictures his admirers paint. There is 
real danger that in their endeavor to be social reformers and 
municipal censors, our religious teachers may forget that religion 
is at the bottom of every lasting reform, and that the Christ they 
preach, so far as’ men thus far know, is the one sure means of 
arousing religious emotions and of satisfying religious desire. 

As far as we have any knowledge, Jesus Christ is portrayed 
and felt to be something more than reformer or teacher. He 
was both but he was more. He was the Son of God. 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY: ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
MISSION. 


By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, PuH.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Late development of Biblical Theology —necessitated by the character of 
biblical study in the early and medieval church —TIts doctrine of inspiration — 
the allegorical method of exegesis — Biblical Theology the product of Human- 
ism and the Reformation—The name at first used of biblical dogmatics — 
The science first clearly conceived by Gabler — The works of de Wette, von 
Colin, and Baur. 

BiBLIcaL theology is the youngest child in the family of scien- 
tific theology, but like David, youngest of the eight sons of Jesse, 
it is destined, in the thought of many, to a royal career in the 
history of the church, and one signally blessed of the Lord. 

It seems, at first thought, singular that biblical theology 
should have been born so late in the Christian centuries. The 
church has needed it from the beginning. It was needed, for 
example, in the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
according to Pfleiderer,' ‘there arose a new scholasticism which 
equaled the old in its want of freedom and in its dry journalism,” 
when the springs of Scripture which had been opened by the 
reformers were buried again beneath the dogmas and endless 
confessions of theologians. It was needed through all the long 
ages of ecclesiastical domination when the spiritual diet of 
believers, instead of being the bread of God’s Word, was the doc- 
trine of the church, which, alas, was often but a stone. It was 
needed also in the early church, for although there was then a 
vital connection with the Scripture and a large appropriation of 
the essential truths of revelation, there was an apprehension of 
the development of revealed religion. Biblical theology has thus 
been needed from the first, because, as Dr. Schaff says,? “it brings 


* Philosophy and Development of Religion, 1894, p. 75. 
? Theological Propedeutic, p. 318. 
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us face to face with the divine oracles in all their original power 
and freshness.” But while deeply needed, biblical theology was 
impossible until modern times. The way for it must be pre- 
pared. A development of biblical theology in the fourth or 
fourteenth century would be well nigh as inexplicable as the 
development in either of those centuries of the doctrine of evo- 
lution. It would have been a birth out of due season, doomed 
to a brief and barren career. 

For glance but a moment at the character of biblical study 
in the early and the medieval church. The exegesis of. the 
illustrious and good men who expounded and defended the Word 
of God from the second to the fifth centuries with the partial 
exception of Theodore of Mopsuestia* and other members of the 
school of Antioch, had two characteristics which were radically 
bad. First, it assumed or claimed that the Bible and even the 
Septuagint translation, was verbally inspired, and second, it 
explained, or vainly tried to explain, all Scripture allegorically. 
It is not necessary to ask in this place whether the idea of 
verbal inspiration was derived chiefly from Philo and Plato, 
or was an inference from certain utterances of the Bible 
concerning itself. It was at any rate the dominant belief, 
and seriously interfered with the interpretation of Scripture. 
For it was a corollary of this belief that all parts of the Bible 
were equally authoritative and every particular supernaturally 
perfect. There could be no contradictions, no errors, no defi- 
ciencies and no development. The human element was not only 
reduced to a minimum, but that minimum was dehumanized, for 
there was denied to the biblical authors the natural activity of 
their faculties in the production of their writings, and by some 
of the Fathers even self-consciousness was denied to them in the 
reception of divine teaching. Under the reign of such a con- 
viction it was impossible to have sound principles of interpretation. 

This leads us to the second feature of biblical exegesis in the 
early church, its allegorical method. Here and there a writer 
saw the evil of this way, but it was practically triumphant. Hatch,’ 

* Died in 428 A.D. 

* The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church, 1892. 
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Sanday,’ Farrar* and others tell us that it was borrowed from the 
Greek habit of interpreting Homer allegorically. We see the 
method applied already by Philo, who wished to harmonize 
Moses with Plato, and according to Sanday: it appeared full- 
blown among Christians as early as Heracleon, 170 A.D. This 
method was adopted by Christian scholars in part at least because 
it afforded a convenient way of elevating the Old Testament to 
the ethical level of the New, which was required both by their 
theory of inspiration, and’ as it seemed to them by the very 
defense of the Old Testament itself against the charges of 
gnostics and heathens. Marcion, for example, had declared 
that there was an irreconcilable conflict between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, that the God of the Old Testament was the 
demiurge, not the good God of the New Testament, and the 
Fathers saw no method of refuting such charges against the Old 
Testament except by allegorical interpretation. So this method 
was dominant in the early Church. Origen developed it, and 
his canon‘ that all Scripture has three senses, which correspond 
to man’s body, soul and spirit, became classical and continued in 
force for centuries. 

Appropriately enough, this canon, as far as any Scripture 
basis was claimed for it, was founded on a misunderstood verse 
in Proverbs,’ which verse, even if it had been rightly understood 
by Origen, furnished no ground whatever for applying the method 
to other Scriptures than the Proverbs. 

This theory of a threefold meaning subjected the Bible to the 
caprice of the interpreter. If the literal meaning did not suit, 
he could turn to the psychical, and if this in turn was unsatis- 
factory, he could take refuge in the spiritual. By one or the 
other he was able to make the Scripture agree wholly with his 
own view. 

The results of such exegesis ill accord with the view that the 
Bible was verbally dictated by the Lord. The following are fair 

® Expositor, X1., 352. 

2 History of Interpretation, 1886, p. 134. 

3 Inspiration, 1893. 

4 De Principiis, IV. 1. ii. 

5 Proverbs 22 : 20. 
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illustrations of this exegesis: John tells us that the water-jars 
in Cana held two or three firkins apiece. This intimates, accord- 
ing to Origen, that some of the Jews were purified by /zwo firkins, 
i. e., the pyschical and spiritual sense of Scripture, while others 
were purified by ¢hree firkins, 7. ¢., the pyschical, the spiritual, 
and the corporeal sense of Scripture. Tertullian says that the 
horns of the wild ox mentioned in Deut. 33:17 refer to the 
extremities of the cross. 

According to Clement the clean beasts which divide the 
hoof and chew the cud are the orthodox believers, since 
chewing the cud means thought, and the divided hoof means 
stability. On the other hand, those animals which divide the 
hoof but do not chew the cud are the heretics. The same writer 
regarded Lot’s wife as an allegory to sa/t those who have a spir- 
itual understanding. Such interpretations might be cited by 
the hour from the Alexandrian writers and also from those of 
the West, where even the sober Jerome indulges in fantastic 
allegorical explanations. But while exegesis rested thus on “a 
foundation of sand” there could of course be no biblical the- 
ology. 

As we pass from the early to the papal church, and follow 
the course of history from one century to another, we find a 
perpetuation of the bad characteristics of early interpretation. 
The few who had access to Scripture, and who studied it, did so 
after the manner of the Fathers. There was little acquaintance 
anywhere with the original languages of the Bible, and little 
appreciation of the value of such knowledge. The writings of 
the Fathers and the lives of the saints gradually eclipsed the 
Word of God. Whatever original study there was followed the 
allegorizing method of early writers. No commentator rose to 
the level of Origen and Jerome during the next thousand years, 
and no one improved on Origen’s method of interpretation. In 
support of doctrine, appeal was taken, not to Scripture, but to 
the church, and the leaders of the church went back as a rule 
only to the Fathers. Thus the theology of Isidore of Seville’ 
and John of Damascus, and then, after a long and barren period, 

* Fisher, History of the Christian Church, p. 161. 
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the theology of the early schoolmen, like Peter Lombard, was 
nothing more than a patchwork from the teaching of the Fathers. 

And thus through the medizval period, as there was no his- 
torical exegesis, there could be no biblical theology. The 
ground was not yet prepared. 

What, now, we ask, was the preparation for biblical theology ? 
Dr. Schaff has said’ that biblical theology is a child of Ger- 
man rationalism, though it must not be inferred from this remark 
that he would thereby cast any reproach upon the study, for he 
esteemed it most highly. We may call it a child of German 
rationalism if we mean by this simply that the first men to 
cultivate it were rationalistic Christians of Germany. But in a 
far more important sense it was the child of the Humanists and 
the Reformers. The men who revived the study of Hebrew and 
Greek, and the men who, whether in a friendly or hostile spirit, 
turned from the current teaching of the church to the teaching 
of God’s Word—these made the essential preparation for bib- 
lical theology. Reuchlin’s Hebrew grammar of 1506, which he 
could truthfully call Exegi monumentum ere perennius, and Erasmus’ 
Greek New Testament of 1516 inaugurated a new era in the his- 
tory of the Bible; and although there remained a stupendous 
work to be done before biblical theology would be possible, the 
critical historical study which they bugis involved the germ of 
that theology. 

The Reformers made the work of the Humanists widely influ- 
ential. Melancthon expounded the Greek New Testament, and 
Luther, though he did not claim to be a master of Hebrew and 
Greek,’ translated the Bible out of the original tongues. 

The biblical study of the Reformers, as compared with that 
of the preceding ages deserves to be called critical. They held 
that the Scriptures should be heard irrespective of ecclesiastical 
doctrine; that Scriptures should not. be interpreted by the 
creeds, but the creeds by the Scriptures.”” They threw off the 
incubus of the allegorical method, and began to read the Word 
of God ina rational manner. They affirmed the right of private 

* Theological Propedeutic, p. 320. 

2See Schaff, History, vi. 138. 
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judgment. The rules of interpretation which Luther laid down,’ 
though he did not always adhere to them himself, furnished a 
vastly better foundation than had hitherto been known. This is 
especially true of the first two of his rules. The first was the 
necessity of grammatical knowledge. In this he was at one 
with other Reformers. Melanchton said that to be ignorant of 
grammar is to be ignorant of theology. This rule of Luther 
concerning the necessity of grammatical knowledge was in 
strong contrast with what Origen had said: ‘‘ Let every one who 
cares for truth be little concerned about words and language, 
seeing that in every nation there prevails a different usage of 
speech.”* More dangerous advice than that could scarcely be 
given. Luther’s second rule was to know the times, circum- 
stances and conditions in which the different books of the Bible 
arose. Here was the recognition of tlie historical principle which 
had been thus far practically unknown. The observance and 
development of this was destined to revolutionize biblical study. 

As a part of this historical view of Scripture by the Reform- 
ers the human element began to be recognized, and the idea of 
verbal dictation was rejected. ‘Luther did not regard divine 
revelation as a mechanical communication of supernatural 
knowledge, but as a spiritual development through life.” Hold- 
ing this view of inspiration, he weighed the separate books of 
Scripture and tested them all by Christ. He admitted the 
existence of chronological and historical errors and contradic- 
tions of an incidental sort. 

Germane to this theory of inspiration was the distinction 
which began to be made by Luther and others between the Scrip- 
tures and the Word of God. Thus Luther says in his table-talk: 
“In the Bible thou findest the swaddling clothes and the manger 
whither the angels directed the simple shepherds; they seem 
poor and mean, but dear and precious is the treasure that lies 
therein.” ‘The Scriptures, said Sebastian Franck, are only the 
shell and surrounding of the Word of God, which is the kernel, 
sword, light, sanctuary, spirit and life, fulness and reality.” 

* See Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 332. 

2 De Principiis, IV. 1. 27. 
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These various principles were shared by all the Reformers 
with more or less of modification. They made a scientific study 
of the Bible possible, and so made biblical theology possible. 

But though the time seemed ripe for the beginning of biblical 
theology, and was indeed ripe, two centuries passed before a 
beginning was finally made. The movement of the Reformers 
was soon paralyzed on its biblical side. Doctrinal discussion 
carried on in the spirit and with the apparatus of scholasticism 
absorbed the attention of theologians. 

When a reaction from this formal confessionalism appeared 
in the rationalism of the eighteenth century, then biblical theology 
began to be cultivated. But the name “ Biblical Theology,” which 
can be traced back at least to Haymann, whose book was pub- 
lished in 1745," was applied at first to mere popular explana- 
tion of the proof-texts in use in theology. As Beyschlag says,’ 
it was used to designate biblical-dogmatics in contrast to the 
scholastic. ‘Friends of the orthodox doctrine felt that its scho- 
lastic form was inadequate and obsolete, and they accordingly 
sought to revive the doctrines out of the Bible which had been 
pushed quite into the background.” Yet these writers did not 
deal with the Bible as a whole, but only with the usual proof- 
texts of dogmatics, the dicta probantia. So A. F. Biisching pub- 
lished in 1758 a book entitled “Thoughts regarding the character 
of Biblical-dogmatic Theology and its superiority to Scholastic 
Theology.” C. T. Zacharia published in 1772 a four-volume 
work under the name Szdlical Theology, or an Investigation of 
the Biblical Basis of the Principal Theological Teachings. Of the 
same general character was the elaborate book of C. J. Ammon 
which appeared in 1792. In his introduction he defines biblical 
theology as the accurate knowledge of the pure contents of those Scrip- 
ture passages out of which are derived the doctrines of biblical dog- 
matics. Thus he treats only what he calls the dogmatic parts of 
the Old and New Testaments. He bestows much attention 
on the separation of that which was for the time of the respective 
author and that which had abiding value. 

* So F. Delitzsch in unpublished lectures on O. T. theology. 

? Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1. 12. 
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Other writers of the eighteenth century, as Lorenz Bauer, and 
Hufnagel, understood biblical theology in this same sense. But 
all these works, judged by the standard of our century, were not 
biblical theology save in name. They were only ‘a popular tab- 
ulated dogmatics.”” They were a protest against the teaching 
of the church, and were of value in that they insisted on the 
necessity of a fresh searching of the Scripture. 

But while there was no work on biblical theology, properly 
so called, produced in the eighteenth century, a step forward was 
taken and the line of demarcation between biblical and system- 
atic theology was at length clearly drawn by J. P. Gabler of 
Altdorf.*_ He maintained that biblical theology is purely éstorical 
in character, and thus he elevated it to the rank of an independ- 
ent department. In a qualified sense, Gabler may be regarded 
as the father of biblical theology. It is a child of the Reforma- 
tion in spirit; a child of Gabler in form. 

But this conception of biblical theology which was set forth 
by Gabler was only very gradually realized. The most impor- 
tant work in this department in the first quarter of our century 
was that of de Wette,* but his Bibiical dogmatic of the Old and New 
Testaments was more philosophical than historical. Furthermore, 
he includes much which does not properly belong to biblical 
theology, as biblical history, the teaching of the Apocrypha, the 
rabbis, Philo and: Josephus. Neither does he carry very far the 
principle of Gabler to distinguish the stages of development and 
the personal types of doctrine. 

The work of von Célln, published in 1836, marks an advance 
upon De Wette in one particular at least; it seeks to present the 
teaching of Scripture from the point of view of the respective 
authors.3 It is thus more truly historical than de Wette’s. 

Reuss’ History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age (1852) 
and F. C. Baur’s Lectures on New Testament Theology (1864) were 
the next important works. But Reuss’ work, like de Wette’s, 
includes a great deal which does not belong to biblical theology, 


t De justo discrimine theologia biblica et dogmatice, etc., 1789. 
2 Biblische Dogmatik Alten und Neuen Testaments, 1813. 
3See Schenkel in Studien und Kritiken, 1852. 
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as the teaching of Clement and Barnabas, and the history of the 
various religious movements of the Jews. The teaching of Jesus 
and his apostles is obscured by the mass of extraneous material. 
Baur held the principle of Gabler, but his work is marred by the 
critical opinions which he held regarding the origin of the New 
Testament writings, and by his failure to gain the point of view 
of the respective authors. 
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THE BURNING OF JEREMIAH’S ROLL. 


By THE REV. EDWARD B. POLLARD, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Judah's dark period of social and religious life— Josiah’s good efforts in 
vain— Jehoiakim's wickedness — The two forces in the struggle between right- 
eousness and evil— Jeremiah and his enemies— The king's evil plan— Bar- 
uch, the faithful scribe, reads the scroll— The king reading it throws it into 
the fire— His speedy punishment. 


Days of tragedy were now on. Israel had passed away 
under the rod.of Assyria’s power B. C. 722, and Judah was near- 
ing its crisis. Good and bad in national life were about to 
grapple as if in final combat. Judah was a “sick man” in the 
East. Violence and oppression were rampant. Covetousness 
and luxury had sown germs of rapid and irremediable decay. 
Jerusalem had been “filled with innocent blood.” Profanity, 


adultery, and sodomy cursed the land. Debauched princes, false _ . 
prophets and renegade priests were leading the people to ruin. 
Formal religion as an antidote for evil had proved a crying 
failure. Wizards and familiar spirits, resort to teraphim and 
idol-worship were doing their worst, but not saving. The cruel 
reign of Moloch, with his victims passing through the fire, could 
not arrest impending doom. Incense was “burned unto Baal, the 
sun and to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the hosts of 
heaven.” It was a dark period of social and religious life in 
Judah. Since the days of good king Hezekiah, the kings and 
people had gone almost steadily downward. Manasseh, Heze- 
kiah’s son, had begun at once to undo the good his father had 
done, and to fill Jerusalem with his abominations. Amon was no 
better; for “he walked in the way his father had walked in.” Will 
there be any hope from the youthful Josiah, Amon’s son? With 
youthful vigor, the boy-king begins to “‘ purge Judah and Jerusalem 
from the high places and the Asherah and the graven images 
and molten images.” It looks as if there might now be a respite 
15 
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in the impending doom, and that Judah would be checked in the 
rapid progress toward decay. The temple is repaired, and the 
law of Moses, long forgotten if ever learned, is brought to light. 
Mosaism is revived in the land. 

Yet with all his zeal for Jehovah, Josiah had not been able 
to undo what the evil influence of Manasseh had done (2 Kings 
23:26). For some unknown reason, possibly from loyalty to 
the king of Assyria, Josiah throws himself into the breach between 
Pharaoh-Necho of Egypt and the Assyrians. Necho was on his 
way to Carchemish to meet Nebuchadrezzar when the fate of west- 
ern Asia was to hang in the balances only to fall against Egypt. 
Josiah met Necho at Megiddo, and Judah’s reform king was 
slain. His reforms are thus to be but a brief reviving before the 
end. The good people of the land might have had reason to 
expect good things of Shallum, Josiah’s son (Jer. 22:1-12), but 
three months put an end to his unimproved opportunities. 
Pharaoh-Necho, by a piece of strategy, imprisons him, and Jehoi- 
akim, another of Josiah’s sons is placed on the throne. Speaking of 
the loss of the last two kings, the prophet cries out: ‘Weep not 
for the dead (Josiah), neither bemoan him; but weep sore for 
him that goeth away; for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native country. For thus saith Jehovah touching Shallum, He 
shall-not return thither any more.” But let his successor 
beware (Jer. 22:10-13 f.)! 

It is now that the most violent struggle between righteousness 
and evil is about to be waged. Two forces are heroically and 
violently at work. The one is represented by a great-hearted, 
God-fearing priest, who against his protest had been drawn by 
divine power into the prophetic office; the other, by the new 
king Jehoiakim, the reckless, self-willed, luxury-loving monarch. 

Look ‘for a moment at the personal embodiments of these two 
forces. Jeremiah, ‘the man that Jehovah foundeth,” known and 
called before he was moulded in the belly (Jer. 1:5), had com- 
menced his life-work from the thirteenth year of Josiah. For three 
and twenty years now (25:3) he had spoken boldly the word of the 
Lord, ‘‘rising up early and speaking.” Jehoiakim had scarcely 
been seated upon the throne (605 B. C.) when the faithful prophet- 
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priest makes an effort to guide his steps in the way of 
righteousness and to hold back the people from their headlong 
obduracy. ‘In the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim son of 
Josiah, came this word from the Lord, saying thus saith the 
Lord : Stand in the court of the Lord’s house and speak unto all 
the cities of Judah, which come to worship in the Lord’s house, 
all the words that I command thee to speak unto them; keep 
not back a word. It may be they will hearken and turn every 
man from his evil way; that I may repent me of the evil which 
I purpose to do unto them because of the evil of their doings’’ 
(26:1 ff.). The words were spoken to a crowd in the temple. 
The people indignantly resent them! Mob violence right in the 
temple court seemed imminent. ‘Why hast thou prophesied in 
the name of Jehovah, saying, This house shall be like Shiloh, and 
this city shall be desolate, without inhabitant?” “Thou shalt 
surely die.”” They lay hands on him, and drag him before the 
princes ‘at the entry of the new gate.”” They accuse him of 
blasphemy against temple and holy city. The prophet speaks 
quietly and imperturbed, “The Lord sent me to prophesy against 
this house and against this city all the words that ye have heard. 
Therefore now mend your ways and your doings and obey the 
voice of the Lord your God; and the Lord will repent him of 
the evil that he hath pronounced against you. But as for me 
behold I am in your hand: do with me as is good and right in 
your eyes. Only know ye for certain if you put me to death, ye 
shall bring innocent blood upon yourselves and upon this city 
and upon the inhabitants thereof: for know of a truth the Lord 
hath sent me unto you to speak all these words in your ears” 
(26:12-15). The stroke was masterly, and the effect magical. 
“This man is not worthy of death,” said the princes and the 
people tothe accusing priests and prophets. The fickle mob that had 
just said ‘this man is worthy of death,” is suddenly turned about. 
There are present elders who call to mind the fact that in the 
century before, a prophet, Micah the Morashtite, had made a 
prophecy similar to that made by this Jeremiah, and that the then 
reigning king proceeded to seek Jehovah’s favor and not the 
blood of the prophet! Wherefore Jehovah’s wrath had been 
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stayed. The prophet’s life seems for a time secure, through the 
added influence of his valiant and learned friend, Ahikam 
(26:24). 

The truce is short-lived. Jeremiah does not for a moment 
weaken. As he has risen up early to deliver his God-given message, 
he determines to sit up late, if perchance the king and people may 
hearken and live. He does not forbear even under direct perse- 
cution. The people of his own native Anathoth had conspired 
to put him to death (Jer. 11:21f.); and ever since his life had 
been ‘“‘a life-long martyrdom.” The prophet was without honor 
both at home and abroad. The naturally timid and tearful 
prophet had become a thunderer, and his words “like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces” (23:29). O Jeremiah, how 
canst thou be so bold? Remember thou dost not speak now in 
the days of Josiah. Jehoiakim is king. Dost thou not remember 
that but lately Uriah ben Shemaiah, of Kiriath-jearim spoke just 
as thou art now speaking, and the king’s wrath was so enkindled 
that he followed the fleeing prophet even to the land of Egypt, 
and fetched him and slew him, and cast his body in the potter’s 
field (26:20 ff.)? Rememberest not thou the fate of thy brother, 
O prophet-priest of Anathoth? Nay, even as Judah’s sin was 
written with pen of iron with point of diamond (17:1), so was 
Jeremiah’s face to be like flint and his words like hammers. 

The prophet begins to realize more and more that the battle 
that he fights is already lost, yet with an heroic faith in Jehovah — 
all the sublimer because he sees he is waging a battle for a forlorn 
hope—he presses on against the forces arrayed against his mes- 
sage, with the king himself as the heart of the opposition. 

The grasping king does not escape the forceful invective of 
the man of God: “Woe unto him that buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness and his chambers by injustice; that useth his 
neighbor’s services without wages and giveth him not his hire; 
that saith I will build me a wide house and spacious chambers, 
and cutteth him out windows; and it is ceiled with cedar and 
painted with vermilion” (22:13 f.). ‘Thine eyes and thine 
heart are not but for thy covetousness, and for to shed innocent 
blood and for oppression and for violence.” Therefore thus 
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saith the Lord concerning Jehoiakim son of Josiah, King of Judah: 
They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah my brother! or, Ah 
sister! They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah Lord! or, 
Ah his glory! He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, 
drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem” (22:17 f.). 
The king does not face Jeremiah, but one Pashur, son of 
Immer, chief officer of the temple, filled with wrath, smites Jere- 
miah and puts him in the stocks. Yet does not the prophet 
relent or hold back, but still more clearly points to a Babylonish 
captivity which awaits the headstrong nation (20:1-6). Even 
now danger is impending. Invasion of Babylonians and their 
emissaries is certain. Already they are moving along the borders. 
Drought, distress, and consternation are on every hand. A fast 
is declared, and public worship at the temple. A new plan is 
now suggested to the mind of the prophet. The people shall 
have another chance. They will not obey the oral entreaties nor 
the thunderings of the prophet. ‘Take thee a roll of a book 
and write therein all the words that I have spoken unto thee 
against Israel and against Judah. Let them be written down, 
that the people may hear them, and that it may be known in 
coming years that Jehovah’s words do surely come to pass!” 
Jeremiah calls Baruch ben Neriah, his faithful scribe, and dictates 
the words of Jehovah concerning the people. ‘And Jeremiah 
commanded Baruch saying, I am detained, I cannot go into 
the house of the Lord. Therefore go and read in the roll which 
thou hast written from my mouth, the words of the Lord in the 
ears of the people in the Lord’s house upon the fast day” 
(36:1 ff.). Baruch takes his stand at the new gate and obeys 
the “shut-up” prophet. The-.words of the roll make an impres- 
sion. One Micaiah goes and reports to the princes what he had 
heard from Baruch’s scroll. Jehudi is commissioned by the 
princes to wait on Baruch and get him to bring his roll down to 
them that they may hear its purport. Baruch obeys the sum- 
mons and gives the reading to the luxurious princes. They turn 
pale with fear, and threaten Baruch with the king’s vengeance. 
Though sending him speedily away, they keep the roll and report 
to the king. Jehoiakim at once demands to see the roll. Jehudi 
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is sent to the house of Elishama, the scribe, to fetch it from the 
place where they had stored it. The king sits nervous and irate, in 
his winter house. It is December, and the chilly dampness of the 
winter cold bites without. Within, the royal chamber is warmed 
by the open fire-pan, before which the king and his courtiers sit. 
Jehudi returns with the roll. He opens it and begins to read. 
One column—and the king sees his picture! Two columns— 
the king hears his sins and the impending doom! Three, four 
columns—and the haughty monarch can stand it no longer, 
“What? The king of Babylon shall come and destroy this land ? 
Never’ (36:29)! He rises up in a fit of rage, he snatches the 
_ scroll from Jehudi’s hand, and with his penknife begins to cut 
it into fragments. In vain do three of his officers try to pacify 
him, and dissuade him from his ruthlessness. Blind with rage, 
he will not hear. A triumphant toss, and into the brasier go the 
curling fragments! As they burn, the fire in the king’s bosom 
is even yet not quenched. He dispatches, posthaste, three 
officers to arrest the prophet and the scribe whose mouth and 
hand had wrought the hated roll to vex him. But Jehovah hid 
them. 

Had Jehovah first made mad him whom he would destroy ? 
The burned roll is restored (36:28) “and many like words 
besides.” But what of Jehoiakim? ‘And concerning Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, thou shalt say, Thus saith Jehovah, Thou hast 
burned this roll saying, What hast thou written therein saying 
the king of Babylon shall certainly come and destroy this land, 
and shall cause to cease from thence man and beast? Therefore 
thus saith Jehovah concerning Jehoiakim king of Judah; He shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David: and his dead body 
shall be cast out in the day to the heat, and in the night to the 
frost. And I will punish him and his seed and his servants for 
their iniquity ; and I will bring upon them and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem and upon the men of Judah all the evil that 
I have pronounced against them, but they hearkened not.” 

Less than a half dozen years, and Jehoiakim is no more. He 
had proudly striven for power and pelf, storing up riches not 
his own, warming his own nest while he disregarded the pleadings 
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of the prophet, and the threatenings of Providence along his 
borders. ‘As the partridge that sitteth on eggs which she hath 
not laid, so is he that getteth riches and not by right; in the midst 
of the years he shall leave them, and at the end he shall be a 
fool” (17:11). Jehoiakim ‘sleeps with his fathers.” A few 
short years shall pass and Jehoiachin, his son, and Zedekiah his 
brother, will make vain attempts to preserve the life of Judah; 
but devastation at the hands of Babylon comes. The words of 
the scroll are fulfilled; and the land is left desolate, for way 
years to enjoy her sabbaths. 
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WHAT HIGHER CRITICISM IS NOT. 


By the REv. PROFEssoR MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Higher criticism not destructive rationalism— As old as Christianity, 
and practised in modern times by scholars of all schools—TIts province is to 
find truth, not to destroy it—TIts problems not to be settled by authority, or by 
chithets— The date and authorship of Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, as an illustration 
— The name of the science may be changed; the work will go on. 


Tue simple purpose of this article is to affirm that “higher 
criticism,” properly so called in distinction from ‘lower criti- 
cism,”’ is not destructive rationalism. This kind of criticism is 
as old as Christianity. Its aim is to ascertain the truth, the 
whole truth so far as it may be known, and nothing but the 
truth, concerning the dates, authorship, and contents of the 
several books of the Bible. Whether the Pentateuch be the 


work of a single author, or a compilation of many documents ; 
whether or no Zechariah, chs. 9-14, be from a hand different 
from that which wrote Zechariah, chs. 1-8; whether the Epistle 
to the Hebrews be a work of Paul or Apollos, or Barnabas, or 
Luke; the advocates of the various hypotheses are all alike 
“higher critics.” Eusebius tells us that many in his day had 
questioned the authorship of Hebrews, and James, and. Second 
Peter, and Jude, and the Revelation of John. Porphyry assailed 
the genuineness of Daniel, and Jerome defended it, and both 
of them in that particular discussion were higher critics. So, 
too, in modern times Neander and Hengstenberg distinguished 
themselves in higher criticism as truly as did Strauss and 
Ewald. The fact that these critics arrived at different results 
ought not to lay the word “criticism” under ban. 

The results of criticism, as well as its methods of procedure, 
are matters of personal opinion. When a writer gives us a fair 
statement of his reasons for adopting a certain hypothesis, we 
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from him at many points, and reach a very opposite conclusion. 
We may discover in his method of argument that which is one- 
sided and misleading. It is the province of higher criticism 
to detect fallacies, to point out errors, to correct mistakes; not 
to tear down and destroy the truth. 

It seems to be the infirmity and misfortune of some minds to 
suppose that the questions of biblical criticism can be settled by 
authority. Others are given to using opprobrious epithets 
against those who see good reason to depart from traditional 
views of the date and authorship of some portions of the Bible. 
To deny the Davidic authorship of certain Psalms has been pro- 
nounced revolutionary. We write in protest of this kind of 
dogmatism, and maintain that, while some critics have reached 
results which we regret, higher criticism is not necessarily 
destructive criticism. 

In illustration of our meaning we glance briefly at the old 
question of the date and authorship of Isaiah, chs. 40-66. How 
these chapters came to be attached to the book of Isaiah, no 
man may now be able to explain. But does it therefore neces- 
sarily follow that they must be the work of the son of Amoz? 
It is conceivable that in the arrangement of the Old Testament 
canon after the exile, there may have been at first five books of 
Isaiah (e. g., Isa. chs. I-12, 13-23, 24-35, 36-39 and 40-66), as 
well as five books of Moses, and five books of David (the 
Psalms). And while this is only a conjecture, it may suggest 
how a compilation might have come to bear the name of one 
great person without being his sole composition. 

But the thoughtful reader finds three classes of passages in 
this ‘Later Isaiah” which are difficult to adjust to the view that 
they were written by Isaiah, the son of Amoz: 

I. In Isa. 43:14; 46:1; 47:1-7; 48:14-20, Babylon is men- 
tioned in a manner very unnatural for a writer living more than 
a hundred years before the Babylonian exile. 

2. Isa. 42:22-25; 44:26-28; §2:2-11; 63:18; 64:9-11, 
naturally imply that, at the time of the writer, the Jewish people 
were in exile, Judah was a desolation, and Jerusalem and the 
temple were in ruins. 
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There are other passages which mention or refer to Cyrus as 
a well-known conqueror. In 41:2, 25; 45:13; 46:11 he is refer- 
red to as one so well known as not to need naming in order to 
be recognized; and in 44:28 and 45: 1-4 he is explicitly named 
and titled. 

These three classes of passages resolve themselves into one 
united testimony to show that the date of the writing is the latter 
part of the period of Babylonian exile. Had these twenty-six 
chapters appeared as a separate book, without name or title, no 
critic would seriously have thought of ascribing it to a writer 
living in the Assyrian period, and in the days of Isaiah. The 
desolation of Judah and Jerusalem is not predicted as something 
yet to be, but assumed as already existing. The mention of 
Cyrus by name, and the manner in which he is repeatedly refer- 
red to, would be very unnatural in a prophet writing more than 
a century before that conquerer appeared. He is first referred 
to without mention of his name (41:2, 25), and is throughout 
spoken of as one who had already taken his place upon the stage 
of action. He is marching on to conquest, as a chosen vessel of 
Jehovah. ‘I have called thee by thy name: I have surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known me” (45:4). That is, 
Jehovah had called him by his name Cyrus, as in 44:28, and 
entitled him his “shepherd,” and his “anointed.” Cyrus did 
not know or worship Jehovah, but he was employed as his agent 
to say of Jerusalem “Thou shalt be built; and to the temple, 
Thy foundation shall be laid.” 

Whether one be convinced by these considerations that the 
“Later Isaiah” belongs to the time of exile or not, any fair- 
minded critic must see and feel the force of the argument for 
that date, built upon the passages referred to. But I have read 
one or two discussions of this subject by writers who confound 
higher criticism with destructive rationalism, and instead of 
finding the issue squarely met, I observed that they passed over 
all these passages in a flippant manner, and then presumed to 
prove the author of Isaiah 62:4 to be contemporary with King 
Hezekiah because of his use of the word Hephzibah, which was 
the name of Hezekiah’s wife (2 Kings 21:1)! A reader of the 
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Hebrew text would wonder why the symbolical name Hephzibah 
should prove more on this subject than Azubah, and Shemamah, 
and Beulah, which occur in the same verse! 

It is possible that the misuse and abuse of the term “higher 
criticism” may lead to the adoption of another word as a sub- 
stitute for it. Some writers of distinction are already employing 
such phrases as “biblical criticism,” and “historical research.” 
But whatever may become of the name “higher criticism,” its 
age-long work will go right on. Its mission is not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. Its only aim is to put all things to the test, and 
hold fast that which is good. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE QURAN. 


By Dr. GUSTAV WEIL. 


Translated from the second edition, with notes and references to the Quran and to 
other authorities, by Professor Frank K.Sanders, Ph.D., and Harry W. Dunning, B.A., 
of Yale University. 


For the convenience of the student a list of the more accessible works on 
the history and characteristic elements of Islam is given below: 

1. Miiller, August. Der Jslam im Morgen-und Abendland, 2 vols. 1887. 

2. Muir, Sir Wm. The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline and Fall, 1891. An 
excellent and vivid summary of the facts set forth more in detail in his 
Annals of the Early Caliphate and in Weil’s Geschichte der Chalifen. 

3. Guyard, Professor Stanislas, Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
XVI., pp. 565-597 on the “ Eastern Caliphate.” 

Either of these works will give a correct and fairly complete idea of the 
historical development of Islam as a political force. 

4. Dozy, R. Lssai sur (histoire de [ Islamisme, 1879. One of the best 
sketches of the sects of Islam, as well as of its development in the far East. 

5. Von Kremer, A. Geschichte des herrschenden Ideen d. Islam. Another 
book of first importance to the student of the inner development of Islam. 

6. Miiller, August. Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXII., p. 
659 ff. on Sunnites and Shiites.” 

7. Sale, George. Section VIII. in the Preliminary Discourse found in 
his Koran gives a detailed account of the sects of Islam, while section IV. 
discusses the doctrines and precepts of the Quran. 

8. Palmer, E.H. The introduction to his translation of the Quran, pp. 
Ixv-lxxvi gives many minor details. 

9g. Hughes, Rev. T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. This volume contains 
carefully written articles on any of the details mentioned above. 

10. Smith, R. B. Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 1875. A vigorous 
setting forth of the best that can be said for Islam. 

11. De Tassy, Garcin. L'J/slamisme d'apris le Coran enseignement 
doctrinal et la pratique. Paris, 1874. 

12. Goldziher, Ignaz. Muhammedanische Studien, Vol. 11. 1890, makes 
a study of the Hadith or the theologico-historical traditions as sources of 


reliable information. 
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ISLAM. 


1. Preliminary considerations—We pass on now from the 
history of the development of the Quran and its analysis to its 
inner character and consider it more with reference -to its per- 
manent value and in its entirety as a book of religion and law. 
We begin with its doctrine, not intending to deScribe it as a 
theological system, nor wishing to enter into the subtleties of the 
later schoolmen ; partly because this would lead us beyond the 
proper limits of an introduction and especially because in the 
case of a child of nature, like Muhammad, in whom surely ‘no 
trace of schooling or speculative learning is to be found, one 
cannot expect a systematic setting forth of ideas. This is most 
plainly shown by the fact that the most important dogmas of 
Islam on account of their indefiniteness, as we shall soon see, like 
those of Christianity, became the occasion of the most violent 
disputing and later even of the most sanguinary wars and 
persecutions, a state of affairs far more surprising among the 
disciples of Muhammad than among those of Christ. Christianity 
is in itself far richer in doctrine than Islam and dogmas such as 
that of the trinity, the miraculous conception of Christ and his 
resurrection, of the sacraments, and of the Church give more 
material for differing opinions than those of Islam, which 
recognizes but one God, sees only a prophet in Muhammad, and 
knows absolutely nothing of priesthood even though later Imams* 
for political reasons wished to elevate themselves to the position 
of high priests. Besides not only were the essential features of 
Christianity more apt to occasion dissensions, but the way in 
which it was transmitted: to posterity favored sectarianism more 
than Islam. Christ himself delivered his teachings orally and as 
opportunity offered, generally with no inter-connection. His 
words were committed to writing long after his death, translated 
into foreign tongues and mixed with subjective views so that the 
original sources of Christianity, already differing in so many 

t The title“ Imam ” belonged at first to the leader of the daily public prayer in the 
mosque. This function was regularly performed by the early Caliphs, so that they are 


often called Imams. Later the temporal and spiritual authority came to be exercised by 
different persons. 
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ways, must have contained the germ of different religious ideas. 
On the contrary, Muhammad caused at any rate the greater part 
of the Quran to be written down and the rest was put in writing 
within two years after his death and in the Arabic language, his 
native tongue, which was and remained that of his people. 
Nevertheless Islam was divided into several sects during the first 
centuries of the Hijra, while religious wars, as bloody as those of 
Christendom, convulsed the Muslim world. Only because 
Muhammad himself had not the remotest idea of establishing a 
definite dogmatic structure was it possible, later on, when a more 
powerful impulse to learning than was the case with himself 
sprang up among his adherents, for a conflict about many of his 
teachings to arise. In fact Muhammad required of his adherents 
only a belief in a single, eternal, omnipresent, invisible, all- 
powerful, all-knowing, all-wise, just, satisfying, and merciful God, 
creator and preserver of the universe; further, a belief in 
Muhammad and the prophets before him as bearers of the divine 
revelations which were to preserve men from error and lead them 
to salvation, in angels as the instruments of his will, and finally 
in the resurrection of the dead and ina future life in which the 
righteous would be rewarded for their deeds and sinners punished, 
But simple as these three fundamental teachings of Islam, God, 
revelation, and judgment, are by themselves, they became the 
object of strife among the Muslims, even before they became 
intimately acquainted with Greek philosophy, as soon as the 
desire arose of giving this doctrine a speculative form which was 
entirely foreign to Muhammad himself, who usually spoke only 
according to the momentary pressure of his feelings. There is 
a considerable laxity in the Quran, especially in the method of 
its compilation, on account of which the true connection of two 
consecutive verses or their time and the cause of their revela- 
tion cannot be determined with certainty. This, in addition to 
the metaphorical expressions and the many apparent or real 
contradictions, naturally afforded to an infinite variety of sectaries 
a wide battlefield, which broadened as philosophic study spread 
among the Arabs. Every acquisition in this domain was to be 
treated as theology and justified from the sacred writings. But 
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- before passing on to the divisions in Islam, caused by the war of 
reason (or rationalism) with faith, or by the desire to bring 
religion and philosophy into unison, it is necessary to mention 
an earlier, far deeper division which deals more with political 
differences. 

II. The election of the first three Caliphs—Muhagmad closed 
his earthly career without having made the slightest reference 
to his succession. We not only find no passage in the Quran 
which deals with the condition of the kingdom after his death, 
but we have no authentic oral tradition, as proven by the dili- 
gent search of each party for proofs of their right to the Cali- 
phate. Either Muhammad especially avoided speaking of his 
mortality, and the passages which proclaim him mortal have 
been interpolated by Abu Bakr, or he did not dare by prefer- 
ence of one party to embroil it with the other. In fact, he had 
not only to choose between Abu Bakr and Ali and disappoint in 
their hopes either his beloved daughter Fatima or his intriguing 
wife Ayisha, but he had also to choose between the people of 
Mecca, who had emigrated with him, and the people of Medina, 
to whose protection and aid he owed the extension of his power. 
Moreover it is possible that he did not feel justified in establish- 
ing an hereditary monarchy in a country where the republican 
form of government had always prevailed, and therefore kept 
silent, hoping that the worthiest of his companions would con- 
struct for himself the way to rulership. However that may be, 
it is entirely impossible to ascribe, as European scholars often 
do, the hereditary monarchy or the absolute despotism of the 
Muslim empires to Muhammad himself or to the religion founded 
by him. Muhammad himself wished above all things to be 
regarded as a prophet, not as a temporal ruler. When at the 
conquest of Mecca he passed by Abu Sofian in the midst of 
his allies and followers, that person said to Abbas, “‘ By God, 
the kingdom of your nephew is great.” Abbas replied, “ He is 
a great prophet.” And when Muhammad proclaimed himself 
the last of the prophets he could not have been thinking of 
spiritual power by divine right after him. This is indeed shown 
by Abu Bakr’s own behavior at his election, for he laid stress 
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upon the superior claims of the refugees and did not assert his 
own rights; indeed he nominated Umar and Abu Ubaida for 
Caliphs; and even if this nomination was not in earnest because 
he foresaw that neither would accept the rulership during his 
life, yet it proves, at any rate, that the chief men of. the nation 
and not the right of birth decided the succession. And was 
not the Quran, which was certainly to stand superior to the 
ruler, a powerful bar against despotism? Asa lawgiver a Muslim 
prince could have no power, for the Quran was to be the ever- 
lasting law of the Muslims, and certainly was amply sufficient in 
the early times of Islam. But in the Quran not only the lives of 
believers but also their property was secured. The former can 
only be taken for murder, and of the latter only the legal tax can 
be exacted. The duties of the head of the state, according to 
the ideas of the Quran, consisted entirely in watching over the 
keeping of the law, in maintaining the army and in its use to 
strengthen and spread the faith. To make Muhammad responsi- 
ble for the form of government which his successors introduced 
or for the horrible deeds of. individual Muslim rulers is as unfair 
as to ascribe the despotism of many Christian countries to the 
gospel. Just as among Christians an attempt is often made to 
support hereditary and absolute power by the Scriptures, so very 
soon in Islam the temporal power received a religious sanction 
and the teaching of the Imams fornied a supplement to that of 
the church. The first three Caliphs considered themselves the 
worldly rather than spiritual successors of Muhammad and 
founded their right upon the choice or at least the consent of 
the Muslims; but the adherents of Ali and his family, even 
in the time of Uthman,’ and especially during the wars with 
Muawiya, founded their claims upon a formal hereditary right. 
The Imams soon came to be regarded as men especially enlight- 
ened by God, and in course of time were even honored and 
prayed to as an incarnation of the deity. Imams not acknowl- 
edged by the people and government continued to be an object 
of honor and hope to their party even after their death, because 
of the belief in their future return to reéstablish right and truth, 


*That is, within a quarter of a century after the death of Muhammad. 
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just as Christians believe in a millennium under the rulership of 
a returned Redeemer. i 

III. Sects which originated in disputes concerning the succession.— 
The party which we shall designate by the general term Shiites, 
regardless of the peculiarities of the various sects into which they 
are divided, considered the first three Caliphs as aisurpers and 
held the most extravagant views about the dignity and sanctity 
of the Imam. Other Muslims, who are known by the term 
Sunnites,* acknowledge these Caliphs as lawful rulers and con- 
sider as usurpers the later ones who belonged to the family of 
Muhammad, even though they were not descended from his 
daughter, the wife of Ali. Others again, even in the time of 
Ali, saw in tls Caliphate only a mere political institution, which 
had as its primary basis the prosperity of the people. There- 
fore they taught that the Imamate in itself was not at all sacred 
and that every upright man, bond or free, of any family whatso- 
ever, could be elevated to it ; and that if the Imam or the Caliph 
should prove unworthy of his sacred office, it was permissible 
and even obligatory to depose him and fight against him. 
Those who held this view, which was of course vigorously 
opposed by non-Shiite authorities, were called Kharijites. It 
found many adherents among the most learned men of the 
first century of the Hijra and satisfactorily proves that the sacred 
writings of the Muslims do not countenance the later develop- 
ment of the Caliphate. It is noteworthy that in course of time 
this opinion became an article of faith: and that its adherents 
were condemned and punished as heretics ; although, according 
to an old and authentic tradition, even Abu Bakr, in his first 
address in the mosque at Medina at his accession to the Cal- 
iphate, said: ‘‘O ye people! ye have chosen me as your chief, 
although I am not the best man among you. If I do right, do 
not refuse me your coéperation; if I act unjustly, oppose 
me. .. . . Obey me as long as I obey God and his apostle. But 
if I act contrary to the commands of God and his apostle, then 
renounce your allegiance to me.”” Muhammad is consequently 


* The Shiites and Sunnites are as definitely separated in ideas as Catholics and 
Protestants, 
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answerable for all the evils which arose from the conflicting 
teachings concerning the Imamate and Caliphate only so far as 
he maintained a complete silence concerning the government of 
the kingdom after his death; for, strictly speaking, as the last 
man inspired by God he could have no successor, and if, as a 
learned orientalist thinks, he is to be commended for not decid- 
ing in favor of this or that favorite, still, in order to avoid all 
future contests, he should have more definitely determined the 
character of the temporal power and have established some gen- 
eral enactment about the succession; or, if he wished to allowa free 
choice to the people, he should certainly have revealed some law 
of election. A civil war almost broke out in Medina immediately 
after his death. A quarter of a century later two parties, the 
partisans of Ali and those of Uthman and his relatives, resorted 
to arms. Bloody wars followed, which occasioned greater and 
deeper dissensions among the believers than those existing 
among the different tribes in heathen times. This conflict 
between Shiites and Sunnites stretches out like a red thread 
through the whole history of the Caliphs and is carried on 
even now between the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah of Persia, 
sometimes with arms and sometimes with diplomatic notes and 
theological publications, although the latter is not a descendant 
of Ali and the former’ is not even a member of Muhammad’s 
race. 


IV. Various doctrines—fatalism.—The doctrine of fatalism, as 
set forth by many orthodox Muslims and by all enemies to 
Islam, is absolutely destructive to human freedom of will. But 
it is more a product of politics than of faith. In the Quran it is 
used more to overcome timidity, to strengthen faith and sub- 
mission to the will of God, to comfort in misfortune and to 
preserve moderation in success than to injure human activity or 

* The Sultan of Turkey rests his claims to the spiritual and political power of the 
Caliphs upon the cession of his own rights to Sultan Selim I. by Mutawakkil, the last 
nominal Caliph, about 1520. The last real Caliph perished at the capture of Bagdad 
by the Tartars in A. H. 656 (1258 A. D.). Mutawakkil, though the last of a dynasty 
that nominally ruled in Egypt for several centuries, had no legal, moral or actual 


authority. The ruling dynasty in Persia has even less basis for its assertion of legiti- 
macy. 
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to take away moral freedom. Rashness is expressly forbidden 
in the Quran by the words, “do not cast yourselves into danger.’’* 
Carefulness is often recommended, and even prayer, the most 
important ordinance of Islam, suffers a modification if the 
worshiper endangers his life by its strict performance ;* and, 
although it is often repeated that God gives sustenance to men 
according to his will, this nowhere means that a Muslim is to 
lazily place his hands in his lap. But on the contrary it is even 
permitted on the holy day, Friday, after prayer, to return to 
work.3 Moreover, only a short passage from the Quran is to’be 
read ‘‘because many are obliged to travel through the country to 
seek a living.’ * Sundry other places in which an indifference to 
virtue is emphasized can only be understood as saying that 
man is not to be wholly absorbed in care for his sustenance and 
consequently to subordinate to it higher duties, the striving to 
please God by practicing virtue, as the apostle Peter writes, 
“Cast all your care upon him, for he careth for you.”’5 

V. Predestination—As to the dogma of absolute predestina- 
tion of men to happiness or misery, the religious system of 
Muhammad is not only entirely built upon fear and hope, for he 
continually exhorts to faith and pious deeds for the sake of 
reward in Paradise and warns from unbelief and sin by reason of 
punishment in Hell, therefore, of necessity, making the future fate 
of man dependent on his own will, but various passages in the 
Quran most decidedly oppose such an Augustinian type of pre- 
destination. But since it was taken up by the orthodox Imams 
and is constantly by European writers ascribed to the founder of 
Islam and made a ground of reproach against him it is necessary 
at this point to go more into detail and to present more proofs 
of Muhammad’s doctrine of free-will than would otherwise be 
required. Neither here nor in other dogmatic controversies can 
we take into account the oral traditions because of their untrust- 
worthiness. All that a sober critic can obtain from them with 
satisfaction is represented by the statement of one of them which 

*Sura 2:191. 4 Sura 73:20 (the long verse), 

2 Sura 2: 239, 240; 4:102-104. $1 Peter 

3Sura 62:10. 
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makes Muhammad announce that Islam would separate into 
seventy-three sects, among whom those who recognized the free- 
dom of the will were designated as the magi of Islam. There- 
fore we venture to quote the Quran on this matter: ‘Say” (God 
addresses Muhammad), “O ye people, there has come to you the 
truth from your Lord and he who is guided, his guidance is only 
for his soul, and he who errs errs only against it. And Iam nota 
guardian over you.”* ‘He who accepts guidance accepts it only 
for his own soul and he who errs errs only against it. Nor shall 
one burdened soul bear the burden of another nor would we pun- 
ish until we had sent an apostle.”* ‘Whoso is desirous of his 
life we hasten on for him therein what we please for whom we 
please: then we will make hell for him to broil in, despised and 
outcast. But whoso desires the next life and strives for it and is 
a believer, these their striving shall be gratefully received.’ 
“But say: the truth is from your Lord, so let him who will 
believe and let him who will disbelieve ; verily we have prepared 
for the evil-doers a fire.”* ‘‘ Naught prevented men from believ- 
ing when the guidance came to them or from asking pardon of 
their Lord, except the coming on them of the course of those of 
yore or the coming of the torment before their eyes,” 5 and “ Fol- 
low the best that has been sent down to you from your Lord 
before there come on you the torment suddenly, ere ye can per- 
ceive. Lest the soul should say, ‘O my sighing! for what I have 
neglected toward! for verily I was amongst those who did jest!” 
Or lest it should say, ‘If God had but guided me, I should surely 
have been of those who fear.’ Or lest it should say, when it sees 
the torment, ‘Had I another turn I should be of those who do 
well. Yea! there came to thee my signs and thou didst call 
them lies, and wert too big with pride and wert of those who 


* Sura 10:108. Compare also Sura 27:94, where Muhammad says at the end “I 
am only of those who warn.” 

2 Sura 17:16. Compare also Sura 39: 42. 

3 Sura 17:19, 20. 

4 Sura 18:28. 

5 Sura 18:53, 2. ¢., they elung to ancestral beliefs and waited until punishment 
should reach them. Compare also 7:27 and 67:25. 
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misbelieved.”* ‘And as for (the tribe of) Thamdad, we guided 
them (by the prophet Salih), but they preferred blindness to 
guidance and the thunder-clap of the torment of abasement 
caught them for what they had earned, but we saved those who 
believed and who did fear,.’’* 

These verses, to which many more might be added, prove sat- 
isfactorily that Muhammad not only did not hold to a consistent 
doctrine of predestination, as developed in Christianity by Luci- 
dus and Gottschalk, and in Islam by the Jabarites and some other 
sects, but on the other hand that he was very much nearer the 
Pelagian system than even the more liberal Augustinian. More- 
over, how could it be otherwise, for he did not regard the fall of 
man as did Augustine and the Christian church, and denied the 
doctrine of hereditary sin, which is the only thing that can reconcile 
unconditioned predestination with divine justice and holiness. It 
is true that, according to the teaching of the Quran, the first human 
pair were by reason of their disobedience driven out of the heav- 
enly paradise on earth, and also that, since the first sin arose from 
the victory of selfishness over the will of God, mutual hatred and 
discord were predicted to the human race; but the Quran knows 
absolutely nothing of the condition of inward corruption transmit- 
ting itself to posterity in consequence of the sin of Adam, and pro- 
tests in many places against the idea of responsibility for the sins of 
others. Muhammad also knows no other divine grace than reve-. 
lation through prophets, partly to perfect human knowledge of 
good and evil, partly to assist against the wiles of Satan over to. 
whom man is entirely delivered by his sinfulness, or has actually 
still more exposed himself. Adam repented of his sin and God 
pardoned them both again, saying: ‘‘Go down therefrom (Para- 
dise) altogether and haply there may come from me a guidance 
and whoso follows my guidance, no fear is there nor shall they 
grieve ; but those who misbelieve and call our signs lies they are 
the fellows of the fire: they shall dwell therein forever.”3 Every 
prophet from Adam to Muhammad is accordingly a savior sent 


7 Sura 39: 56-60. 
2 Sura 41:16, 17. 
3 Sura 2:36, 37. Compare also Sura 7: 18-24; 38:71-85; 20: 115-124, 
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from God; but in order to be saved, that is, to attain to true 
insight, to higher knowledge, and so once more to the happiness 
of Paradise, belief in revelation and action in accordance there- 
with are necessary. Both these things depend solely on the 
human will. The divine will does not, according to the teaching 
of the Quran, remain entirely inactive in the case of the individ- 
ual, but shows itself continually according to the inner character 
of the man, as mercy or justice. In fact Muhammad also admits 
what Pelagius conceded to Augustine, that God strengthens in 
the faith a man who has a will inclined to good, while he aban- 
dons to his ever-growing conception the man in whom the incli- 
nation to evil has the mastery, and thus in a way he may be said 
to harden him. So itis, of course, left to the inscrutable decision 
of the divine wisdom to determine at what time and what people 
he will favor with his guidance. This concession of reason to 
faith, which indeed cannot be questioned in both the Old and 
New Testament,’ but not an unconditioned predestination, shows 
itself in the following verse: ‘‘There has come to you from God 
light and a perspicuous book.. God guides thereby those who 
follow his pleasure to the way of peace and brings them out of 
the darkness to the light according to his will, and leads them on 
the right way.”* ‘Those who misbelieve say: ‘ Unless a sign is 
sent down upon him from his Lord.’ Say! the Lord leads whom 
he will astray and guides unto him those who turn again, those 
who believe, and. whose hearts are comforted by the mention of 
God: aye! by the mention of God shall their hearts be com- 
forted who believe and do what is right.’’3 ‘‘ Those who believe 
not in God’s signs God will not guide them and for them is 
grievous woe. Because they preferred the love of this world’s 
life to the next, but God guides not the unbelieving people; 
these are they on whose hearts and hearing and eyesight God 
has set a stamp and these they are the careless.’’4 ‘‘God answers 
those who believe with sure word (the Quran) in this world and 


Compare Romans 1:28; 9:18; 11:7, 8. Exod. 4:21; Joshua 11:20. 
2Sura 5:18. 

3 Sura 13 : 27-29. 

4Sura 16: 106, 109, I10. 
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the next; but God leads the wrongdoers astray, for God does 
what he will.”* “Some of them there are who listen to thee, 
until when they go forth from thee they say (mockingly) to those 
who have been given the knowledge: ‘What is this which he says 
now?’ These are those on whose hearts God has set a stamp 
and who follow their lusts; but those who are guided (by 
Muhammad) he guides them the more and gives them the due 
of their piety.”* ‘We have sent in every nation an apostle (to 
say), ‘Serve ye God and avoid Taghat’ and amongst them are 
some whom God has guided and amongst them are some for 
whom error is due: Go ye about then on the earth and 
behold how was the end of those who called (God’s apostles) 
liars. If thou (Muhammad) art ever so eager for their guidance, 
verily God guides not those who go astray—nor have they any 
helpers.” 3 
These quotations show most decidedly that in matters of 
faith and righteousness man is no blind instrument of divine 
caprice, but on the contrary that it rests with him to believe the 
truth and to desire the good and that God supports those inclining 
towards right and truth, while he delivers over to their destruc- 
tion those who shut their hearts to his grace as shown in revela- 
tion. The oft-recurring phrase in the Quran, ‘‘God guides whom 
he will and leaves in error whom he will,’’* which, to be sure, 
when removed: from its context, might lead to the doctrine of 
Augustine, when read in accordance therewith, which indeed, as 
has been often said, cannot always be surely determined, must 
either be referred in general to the sending of a guiding prophet 
or to the divine care for the propagation of the faith. This aid 
is identical with the desire of God to support righteousness, 
while compulsion of the indifferent to belief by an especial inter- 
ference is contrary to divine justice and therefore cannot lie in 
his will. Verse 209 of Sura 2 clearly favors this opinion, for 
immediately after the words, ‘‘God sent prophets with good 


* Sura 14: 32. 

* Sura 47:18, 19. Compare also Sura 18:55. 
3 Sura 16: 38, 39. 

4Compare Romans 9: 18. 
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tidings and with warnings ... . and guided the believers thereby,” 
we read, “God guides whom he will on the straight path.” So 
also verse 19 of Sura 39, which says, ‘Then give. glad tidings to 
my servants who listen to the word (the revelation) and follow 
the best thereof. They it is whom God guides and they it is 
who are endowed with wills; but him against whom the word of 
torment is due, canst thou rescue him from the fire?”” So it must 
be plain to every unprejudiced reader of the Quran that Muham- 
mad by no means denied the freedom of the human will. 
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THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON. 
The University of Chicago. 


A unique book — Evidence of authorship — Purpose and method; various 
views; view suggested by the Gospel— Analysis. 

THE book of Acts is the one narrative book of the New Testament 
which treats of the history of the apostolic age. While for the evan- 
gelic period of New Testament history, the Life of Christ, we have four 
narratives, for the apostolic period we have but one, the book 
of Acts. The twenty-one epistles of the New Testament, con- 
tain indeed most valuable information concerning the apostolic 
age, and even the gospels and the Revelation, by the reflec- 
tion which they give of the time in which they were written, add some- 
thing to our knowledge of this earliest period of the history of the 
Christian church. Yet the book of Acts stands alone as the only book 
that gives a connected narrative of its events. 

This book is, like all the gospels, unlike most of the epistles, 
anonymous. No author’s name stands on its title page or is signed to 
its preface. The writer does, however, describe himself as the author 
of another work, a book concerning the deeds and teachings of Jesus, 
and there is no doubt that the book thus referred to is our Third Gospel. 

The use of the pronoun we in portions of the latter part of Acts 
(see 16:10-18; 20:5-16; 21:1-18; 27:1—28:16) constitutes an 
unobtrusive but real claim that these portions at least were written by 
a traveling companion of Paul. Tradition, undisputed in ancient times, 
and so uniform as to be almost as valuable as a name on a title-page, 
affirms that this companion of Paul was Luke, undoubtedly referring 
to the one mentioned in Col. 4:14, and ascribes to him the whole of 
both books, the Gospel and the Acts. 

* Under this head will be published from month to month articles intended to 
furnish help in the intelligent reading of the books of the Bible as books. They will 
aim to present not so much fresh results of critical investigation as well established 
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What the plan of the book of Acts is, and on what principle of 
selection the author included or excluded material, has been much dis- 
cussed. It is evident that the book does not give a complete or even 
a symmetrical account of the events that made up the history of the 
apostolic church. Nor is it a history of the apostles. Most of the 
apostles appear only in the list of names in 1:13, and several men who . 
are not apostles are somewhat prominent. But neither is it a history 
of any one or two apostles. The last part of the book, from chapter 
13 On, is indeed devoted to the labors of Paul and his companions, while 
Peter is specially prominent in the first twelve chapters. But Peter is 
not the only person whose deeds are related in these earlier chapters, 
nor do all the others whose deeds are told appear as his companions or 
helpers. Stephen and Philip and Saul himself are brought prominently 
forward, though they stand in no’ special relation to Peter. The 
progress of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome has been suggested as 
the theme of the book, and there is truth in this suggestion. For the 
book certainly conveys the impression that the author conceived the 
events which he narrated as exhibiting that outward movement of the 
gospel from Jerusalem as a center, that development of its power and 
expansion of its territory, by which the Christianity that sprung from a 
narrow and exclusive Judaism demonstrated its fitness and its power 
to become the religion of the world. Yet not even this conception of 
his plan will quite account for all the material which the author has 
included. This may have been the idea which impelled him to write, 
but if so it was not altogether dominant in determining the selection 
of his material. 

In the preface to his Gospel (Luke 1: 1-4) the author says that he 
wrote after careful investigation, and with the purpose of furnishing 
his readers a wholly trustworthy account of the gospel history, an his- 
torical basis for faith. He implies that he was not himself an eye- 
witness of the events which he narrates, but that he based his work 
upon the testimony of those who were such. Is it not natural to sup- 
pose that the general purpose and general method of the second 
volume were the same as those of the first? As there his object was to 
furnish a foundation for faith by giving a trustworthy account of the 
life of Christ, so here it is to confirm faith by showing the progress 
and triumphs of the gospel as under the guidance and inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit the apostles and their associates preached in land after 
land. As there he employed the testimony of eyewitnesses, so here 
also; only that here, as appears from the “‘we-passages,” of an impor- 
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tant portion of the events which he has to relate, he is himself the eye- 
witness. 

The character of the book is, to say the least, consistent with this 
view of its purpose and method. It is natural to think that a book so 
admirably adapted to supplement the evangelic narrative, and to con- 
firm the faith of its readers in the gospel as the divine message to all 
nations, was written for the purpose of producing this result. And as 
respects the principle of selection followed by the author, the view 
here presented that he employed such testimony of eyewitnesses as 
was accessible to him, including, of course, his own direct knowledge, 
is certainly favored by one noteworthy fact. If from the book itself 
we make a list of the places which, by the unobtrusive use of the pro- 
noun we, the writer implies that he had visited with Paul, it will appear 
that for each event related by him of which he was not himself an eye- 
witness.it is possible to point to a particular occasion on which he 
either visited the place where the event is said to have occurred (and 
hence may easily have come in contact with those who could give 
first-hand testimony) or met the persons of whom the events are nar- 
rated. 

If this prima facie view of the purpose of the book and its principle 
of selection is the true one, we may undertake the reading of the book 
as being the narrative of a man who was a companion of Paul on a 
portion of his missionary journeys, and who, having witnessed many 
events connected with the establishment and extension of the Christian 
church in the apostolic age, and having in the course of his travels 
had opportunity to learn of many other events from those who them- 
selves participated in them or knew of them at first hand, undertook 
to write, in chronological order as far as he was able, the most inter- 
esting and important of the things which he had witnessed or learned, 
and which tended to show that the gospel was adapted and destined 
to become — was, indeed, already becoming —the religion for all 
nations. 

The following analysis is intended as an aid in the reading of the 
book, and of the study of it as a book. 


ANALYSIS. 


I, PART First. THE EARLY ANNALS OF THE CHURCH IN JERUSALEM, AND 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN SYRIA. Jerusalem is throughout this 
period the center of interest and influence. The Church is almost wholly con- 
fined within the limits of Judaism. Only the beginnings of larger things as 
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yet appear, and no organized effort to reach the Gentiles is recorded. The 
work of various persons is described, the apostle Peter being the most 
prominent. The writer does not represent himself as an eyewitness of 
any of the events of this part of the book. Chaps. 1-12. 


A. THE Ear.ty DAYs OF THE CHURCH IN JERUSALEM. Chaps. I-7. 


B. 


1. Waiting for the coming of the Spirit. Chap. 1. 
a. The promise of the Spirit and the ascension of Jesus. 1:1-14. 
4. The choosing of Matthias. 1: 15-26. 

. The great day of Pentecost. ‘ Chap. 2. 
a. The coming of the Spirit, and the gift of tongues. 2:1-13. 
4. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost. 2314-36. 
c. The conversion of the three thousand. 2: 37-42. 
d. The church in peace and favor. 2:43-47. 

. The growth of the church in Jerusalem in numbers and strength 

Chaps. 3-5. 
a. The healing of the lame man by Peter and John. 3: I-10. 
4. Peter’s sermon in Solomon's porch. 3: 11-26. 
¢. The first imprisonment of Peter and John. 4:1-31. 
d. The unity of the church and the community of goods. 4: 32-37. 
e. Ananias and Sapphira. 5: I-11. 
J. Signs and wonders wrought by the apostle. 5: 12-16. 
g. The second imprisonment of the apostle. 5:17-42. 

. The choosing of the seven and the martyrdom of Stephen. 

6:1—8: 1a, 
a. The choosing of the seven to serve tables. 6:1-7. 
6. The trial and death of Stephen the martyr. 6:8—8: 14. 


THE CHURCH SCATTERED ABROAD AND PREACHING THE WorRD. This 
is a transition period ; the church scattered by persecution carries the 
gospel where it goes; and other providential circumstances prepare 
the way for a larger work. Chaps. 8-12. 


1. The church scattered by persecution. 8 : 16-3. 
2. The work of Philip the evangelist. : 8: 4-40. 
a. The preaching of the gospel in the city of Samaria. 8: 4-25. 
6. Philip and the Ethiopian treasurer. 8 : 26-40. 
3. The early Christian life of Saul. g: 1-31. 
a. His conversion. 9: I-I9a. 
4. Preaching in Damascus. 9: 196-25. 
c. His first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. 9: 26-31. 
4. Peter in Lydda, Joppa, and Czsarea. 9:32—11:18. 
a. The healing of A2neas. 9: 32-35. 
4. The raising of Dorcas to life. 9: 36-43. 
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¢. Peter's visit to Cornelius. Chap. Io. 

d. Peter's defense of his action in respect to Cornelius. 11: 1-18. 

5. The early days of the church in Antioch and contemporary events 
‘in Jerusalem. 11: 19—12:25. 
a, The beginning of the gospel in Antioch. II: 19-26. 

4. Relief sent from Antioch to Jerusalem by the hand of Barnabas 
and Saul. 11: 27-30. 

c. Persecution of the church in Jerusalem by Herod. 12: 1-24. 

ad. Return of Barnabas and Saul to Antioch. 39525. 


II, PART SECOND. THE MISSIONARY LABORS OF PAUL AND HIS COMPAN- 
-I0NS. This second part of the book is more homogeneous than the first... It 
deals almost exclusively with the work of Paul and his companions in preach- 
ing the gospel in gentile lands. The gospel is no longer confined within 
Jewish bounds, but is preached to all nations. The events are connected 
- together in a continuous narrative, and the writer relates in considerable 
part things of which he was an eyewitness. 
1. Paul's first missionary journey. Chaps. 13, 14. 
a. Barnabas and Saul sent forth. 13: 1-3. 
6. Preaching the word at Salamis and Paphos. 1324-12. 
¢. At Pisidian Antioch. 13:13-52. 
At Iconium. 14: 1-7. 
e. At Lystra and Derbe, and the return to Antioch in Syria. 
14: 8-28. 
. Paul's second sojourn at Antioch and the council at Jerusalem. 
15 : I-35. 
a. The council at Jerusalem. 15 : I-29. 
4. Report of the council's action to the church at Antioch. 
15 : 30-36. 
Paul’s second missionary journey. 15 :36—18 : 22 
a. The dissension between Paul and Barnabus, and the revisiting of 
the churches in Syria and Cilicia. 15:36-41. 
6. The churches in southern Asia Minor revisited. 16:1-5. 
c. The journey to Troas and the vision of Paul. 16:6-10. 
d@, The beginning of the Gospel in Philippi. 16: 11-40. 
é. Paul and Silas at Thessalonica. 17:1-9. 
J. Paul and Silas at Bercea. 17: 10-17. 
g. Paul at Athens. 17: 18-34. 
kh. Paul’s ministry of eighteen months at Corinth. 18: 1-17. 
#. Paul's return to Syria, and third sojourn at Antioch. 18: 18-22. 
. Paul's third missionary journey. 18 :23—21 : 16. 
a. Paul again visits the churches in the Galatian region and 
Phrygia. 18:23. 
6. Apollos in Ephesus and Corinth. 18: 24-28. 
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Paul's three years’ ministry in Ephesus. Chap. Ig. 
@. From Ephesus to Macedonia and Greece. 20:1, 2. 
e. From Greece to Jerusalem. 20: 4—21: 16. 


. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. 21:17—23: 35. 


a. Paul’s reception by the church in Jerusalem. 21:17-26. 
4. His arrest in Jerusalem. 21: 27-36. 
c. His address to the people in the Hebrew language. 
21:37—22: 29. 
d@. His address before the council. 22:30—23:11. 
e. The plot of the Jews against him and his removal to Czsarea. 


23: 12-35. 


. Paul’s two years’ imprisonment in Czsarea. Chaps. 24-26. 


a. Paul’s examination before Felix. 24: I-23. 
4. Before Felix and Drusilla. 24: 24-27. 
c. His examination before Festus, and appeal to Cesar. 25:1-12. 
d. Before Agrippa and Bernice. 25:13—26: 32. 


- The voyage to Rome, 27: I—28:15. 


a. From Cesarea to Fair Havens. 27:1-8. 
6. The storm and the shipwreck. 27:9-44- 
c. On the island of Melita. 28: 1-10. 
d. From Melita to Rome. 28: 11-15. 


. Paul’s two years’ imprisonment in Rome. 28: 16-28. 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


NOTES ON CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
SECOND SERIES. 


By FREDERICK STARR, 
The University of Chicago. 


It is purposed in these notes to call attention from time to time to the 
most important current literature upon anthropological subjects, especially 
that which bears upon the study of religion. Much of this literature is pub- 
lished where it is not accessible to the general reader, and it will be the 
especial aim of these summaries to render that material available. The first 
series, published in the January 1895 number, included articles and books 
appearing within the six months, July.to December, 1894; this series 
embraces those from January to June, 1895. 


Two important papers appear in a recent government publication 


(Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1889-1890, Wash- 
ington, 1894). ‘A Study of Siouan Cults,” by J. Owen Dorsey, presents a 
valuable summary of present knowledge in regard to the religious ideas of 
an important group of tribes. The information concerning the Omahas, 
Ponkas and their nearest kin is mainly original; that relative to the Mandans, 
Winnebagoes, Iowas, Otoes, Sioux proper and their near relatives is com- 
piled from various authors. Dorsey claims that the conception of “the great 
spirit” commonly attributed to Indians is not found among the Siouan peo- 
ples; nor is that other idea, “the happy hunting ground.” Mysterious 
powers, however, there are in multitude, in earth and air, water and fire. To 
them prayers are made, gifts given, and tribute rendered. Communion 
with them may be sought and one to whom revelation has been made gains 
spirit power. Such form societies and hold prescribed ceremonial meetings. 
The various spirit powers, the modes of worship, mortuary customs, ideas 
regarding the dead and the hereafter are given in detail. The sacred num- 
bers, the practices relating to the cardinal points, the symbolism of colors are 
all considered. Some form of the “Sun Dance,” with its terrible fastings 
and self-torture, appears to have existed among all Siouan tribes. Dorsey 
brings together a number of descriptions of these, and adds a curious one, 
written by a Sioux Indian named Bushotter, illustrated by drawings by its 
author. The studied avoidance of reference to Catlin’s description of the Man- 
dan Sun Dance strikes an ‘outsider’ as rather childish—_——- Mrs. Matilda 
45 
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Coxe Stevenson, in the same report, presents an article upon ‘“ The Sia.’ 
Although generally descriptive of this people, the article is more than half 
devoted to religious matters. Attractively written, it is one of our best studies 
among the Pueblos. Sia is one of the smallest and poorest of the New 
Mexican pueblos. Its population speaks a Queres tongue, and is thus related 
to the people at Cochiti, San Felipe, Santa Domingo, Acoma, Laguna, etc. 
In this little town, among a poverty-stricken handful of people, Lieutenant 
Stevenson and his wife began study some years ago; Mrs. Stevenson has 
continued this after her husband’s death. The study has been unusually 
successful. In her paper we have the curious cosmological stories, much 
information regarding the religious societies, and good description of some of 
the ceremonials. The illustrations are, many of them, of a remarkable 
character, and include the sand paintings, the altar arrangements, partici- 
pants in costume, and some. interesting views taken by flash-light in the midst 
of the ceremonials in the sacred rooms or estufas. In this connection 
must be mentioned J. Walter Fewkes’ ‘“‘Comparison of Sia and Tusayan 
Snake Ceremonials" (American Anthropologist, April). The Sia material is 
drawn from Mrs. Stevenson, the Tusayan from his own writings. The cere- 
monials are compared, stage by stage. While regretting the lack of informa- 
tion on some points, the author concludes that the ceremonials are parts of 
related rituals, showing contact and strongly cementing the now widely 
separated and linguistically dissimilar eastern and western groups of pueblos. 

Stephen D. Peet, in several articles, refers to a number of matters in 
North American Indians’ religion. In “The Worship of the Rain God” 
(American Antiquarian, December 1894), he treats of symbolism among 
southwestern tribes. He studies the cult to ‘‘see how many methods of 
expressing the desire for rain were invented, and to notice the manner in 
which the rain was personified and symbolized, and how elaborate the cere- 
monies were which embodied this personification.” In “The Serpent a 
Symbol of the Rain Cloud”’ (/ézd., December 1894) he brings together many 
statements relative to the Pueblo, Navajo, Nahuatl and Maya serpent symbol. 
He concludes “that the snake was not only a water divinity, but among 
many of the advanced tribes he was regarded as an anthropomorphic divinity, 
which personified the rain.” In Anthropomorphic Divinities” (/éid., 
March 1895) he notices the tendency to anthropomorphize the objects of worship 
Often, plainly, an animal, a plant, or some lifeless thing, it becomes personi- 
fied. The deified mountain becomes a human being, the rainbow in the 
Navajo sand paintings is supplied with head and limbs. The author con- 
siders this tendency “a positive aid to devotion, for it enabled the people to con- 
ceive of God as a personal being, and to represent him not only as a national 
deity, but as one who ruled all nations and peoples.” Two articles 
in the American Antiquarian, March 1895, deal with American cosmogonies. 
In “The Hidery (sic) Story of Creation” James Deans gives the story of 
Nekilstlas, the raven, which has been given quite as well elsewhere. A. F. 
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Chamberlain gives some new material from the Kootenay. A desirable work 
now is the publication, in some easily accessible form, of a good summary of 
the mythological material of the whole northwest coast, from Eskimo-land to 
the state of Washington. A great mass has appeared, but it is scattered 
and in inaccessible journals and reports, in various languages. 

J. Walter Fewkes continues his notes descriptive of Moki Indian cere- 
monial in “The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony” (Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist., Vol. XXVI1.). This takes place annually in the late fall; the two cele- 
brations observed both began on November 13. The ceremonial appears to 
have reference to germination, and in it prayer is made for fertility in fields, 
in animals and in human beings. The desire for rain is present, of course, 
and finds expression in request and in symbolic action. Tusayan ritual and 
mythology are composite; families and clans from different peoples and 
places have come together in these Arizona pueblos, and have mingled ideas 
and religions. This shows itself in many ways; thus—a number of earth 
goddesses appear to be recognized in Moki mythology. To some of these, in 
this ritual, prayer is made. Of the various. features in the ceremonial, the 
fire-making on the first day, the sacrifices then made to the fire, the curious 
phallic survivals. and drenchings of the celebrants with water and other 
liquids on the third and fourth days, and the casting of the embers of the 
sacred fire over the cliff on the fifth —last ceremonial day —are, perhaps, the 
most interesting. ‘The Walpi Flute Observance” (/Journal of American 
Folk-lore, October-December 1894). It will be remembered that this 
ceremony alternates with the Snake Dance, thus occurring once in two years. 
Dr. Fewkes considers the ceremony an unusually good case of ritualistic 
dramatization. The description is minutely detailed. 

No one interested in the native religions of North America can afford to 
pass by Dr. D. G. Brinton’s little “Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs"” (Ginn 
& Co., Boston, 1895, 8vo, pp. 152). The few codices of the Mayas, which 
still exist, are largely composed of representations of deities or ceremonials. 
The graphic system is chiefly a picture-writing, but it also contains many 
phonetic elements. These are mostly in that transition stage between ideo- 
grams and phonograms which Dr. Brinton has called “ konomatic,” or rebus- 
writing. In his discussion our author recognizes three kinds of characters — 
mathematical, pictorial, truly graphic. These are separately considered. 
We still need to learn much before the Maya writings shall be completely 
understood; but in this Primer we have brought together the present real 
acquisition from the works of students throughout the world. In “Analy- 
sis of the Pictorial Text inscribed on two Palenque Tablets” (Proceedings 
American Antiquarian Society, October 24, 1894). Philipp J. J. Valentini 
follows a path marked out by Charles Rau some years ago. He goes, how- 
ever, much further than his predecessor. Comparing the glyphs of Palenque 
with the written characters in the codices he reaches a considerable number 
of satisfactory identifications, The author summarizes his results in a series 
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of propositions. Many of the characters are day symbols; these, as written 
characters, are tachygraphs, abbreviated from prototypes recognizable in the 
scriptures ; these prototypes represent objects of ritual use; the characters 
which are zo¢ day symbols are mostly simple pictures, also of ritual objects; 
the method of recording, both on paper and on stone, was not alphabetic, 
syllabic, or intermixed, but object and picture writing. The author is simple, 
clear, ingenious. There can be no question that he is correct in most of his 
conclusions regarding the tablets studied. The codices, however, are proba- 
bly much later than these tablets, and are marked, perhaps, by more sugges- 
tion of phonetic writing. ; 

An old question is discussed in “ Prehistoric Contact of Americans with 
Oceanic Peoples” (American Antiquarian, March 1895), by Cyrus Thomas. 
There is at present a strong tendency to deny evidence of such contact. The 
author notes several similarities which he believes suggest such contact. 
Curious likenesses exist between the calendar systems of the Malays (Javans) 
and the Mayas. In both special attention is paid to the four cardinal points, 
to each of which are assigned a deity, a color, a bird, and a definite group of 
five days or letters; in both the month numbers twenty days; in both a cen- 
tral point is recognized among the cardinal points, to which a mixed color is 
assigned ; in both (Javan and Mexican) divisions of time are represented by 
serpents. Besides noticing the similarity between the calendars Thomas 
mentions, some parallels in etymology and mythology. Thus Hindu cos- 
mogony and Mayan cosmogony alike refer to three past and a fourth, present, 
great ‘“‘age;”’ some similarity exists between Sesha, the shiny serpent, who 
in Hindu legend bears up Vishnu (Narayana) on a calm sea, preceding a 
time of creative energy, and Gugumatz, the plumed serpent, floating on the 
peaceful watery expanse, before a creation; the monkey, in a special relation 
to the wind, plays a part in both mythologies; perhaps Vishnu, in his avatar 
of the boar, may be comparable with the “great hog” mentioned in the 
popol vuh. These points are interesting, and deserve careful investigation 
rather than abrupt dismissal. 

Geo. A. Dorsey (Journal of American Folk-lore, October-December 1894), 
in “A Ceremony of the Quichuas of Peru,’’ describes a propitiatory service 
performed by modern Indians who were hired to make excavations of the 
graves of their ancestors. Invocations were made to the spirits of the dead, 
offerings were given, and responsibility was shifted to the employer. ‘Chiefs, 
sons of the sun, you and we are brothers, sons of the great Pachacamac. 
You only know this, but we know that three persons exist, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. This is the only difference between you and us.” 
.... “Chiefs, sons of the sun, we have not come to disturb your tranquil 
sleep in this your abode. We have come only because we have been com- 
pelled by our superiors; toward them may you direct your vengeance and 
your curses.” The whole ceremony was a curious mixture of the old and the 
new religion. 
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Heli Chatelain (Journal of American Folk-lore, October-December 1894), 
“African Fetichism,” combats prevalent opinion. He says: “The term 
fetich is employed without discrimination. It is of more frequent use in 
West Africa than in East Africa. On the wést coast the word is applied to 
everything supernatural or reputed to be such, and by extension to everything 
connected therewith The more I ascertain and compare original 
facts, the more am I impressed with the fundamental unity of the religious 
conceptions of Chinese, Hindus, and American Indians, as well as of nominal 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians, with the African negro. They all have a dim 
notion of a Supreme Being; they all serve him far less than they serve the 
spirits, the mysterious forces of nature, and the souls of deceased persons, 
and put their trust in amulets, talismans, incantations, quacks, priests, sooth- 
Sayers, spiritists and the thousand and one manifestations and paraphernalia 
of the one universal disposition of mankind known as superstition.” 

An important place in the ceremonials of the Indian tribes of the South- 
west is occupied by curious pictures or mosaics made of sand. Different 
colored sands are procured by pounding up various kinds of rocks. The 
designs are made by qualified persons, according to a prescribed method, after 
preparatory purification. Colors and designs are symbolical. .In making 
them the sand taken in the hand is allowed to run out between the thumb and 
forefinger along the lines to be produced. The practice of making sand 
mosaics is found among the various pueblo peoples and among the Navajos. 
In “Hindu and Parsee Sand Painting” (Zhe Archa@ologist, January) Fewkes 
calls attention to a similar usage in India. ‘‘The sand, called ranguri, is 
ground from different kinds of rock by an aboriginal people of the Deccan, 
called Katores, who bring it from the woods and peddle it from house to 
house, crying, ‘vanguri, ranguri’ as they go through the streets. The sand 
is of. various colors— orange, purple, red, blue, white, and black.” Women 
are the artists and make the pictures in front of their houses on festal days. 
Borders, with patterns in semi-circles, crosses, birds, or human figures, are 
made. The pictures are said to be made to attract good spirits; it is unlucky 
to step on them. More elaborate designs are made before temples. Sand 
pictures are also made when offerings are made to guardian spirits of sacred 
springs or sacred trees. The offerings are left upon them. The Parsees 
appear to have taken the practice from the Hindu, but use in the operation a 
mechanical device for sifting the patterns onto the required surface. Designs 
are made on the thresholds, at the bed, under a cradle, daily; they are also 
made on festival occasions and anniversaries, and in connection with exor- 
cism. The whole subject is curious and suggestive. Does not the practice 
exist among the Kafores and other more primitive peoples of India? Sand 
paintings are today made as a street amusement in Japan. Regamy. describes 
the artist at work: ‘Then opening bags full of sand of various colors, he 
takes handfuls from each in turn, sprinkling the sand upon the ground, here, 
there,—at random it would seem. And soon there comes to view at his feet 
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some beautiful princess in chafoyant garments, some monster in glistening 
and multi-colored scales, or some ingenious rebus offering to the sagacity of 
the arrested passers its polychromatic figures.’ Other writers describe the 
same thing. Is it not possible that in this street amusement there lingers as 
a survival a practice once, among the Japanese, serious and significant? It 
would be interesting to learn if some evidence in this direction exists. 

C. M. Pleyte, in “ Zur Kenntnis der religidsen Anschauungen der Bataks” 
(Globus, January 1895), interestingly describes a curious mode of divination. 
The Bataks of the west coast of Sumatra call it the Parmanuhons. It is 
used for the discovery of lost articles, to learn the result of disease, to dis- 
cover whether a war enterprise will terminate happily. The conductor is 
called a datu ; he is learned in the sorcerers’ books. His outfit contains, among 
other things, a large and peculiar four-cornered basket, a flat tray on which 
is painted an eight-rayed figure symbolical of the winds of the cardinal 
points, a mat, a knife, and articles of adornment and of food. When the 
fates are to be consulted the basket is placed upon the mat; the tray with the 
eight-point figure is set below it; the various articles are carefully placed, in 
accordance with fixed rules, in the basket. Taking a live hen in his hand the 
datu repeats a long invocation in which the gods and spirits are invited to 
the feast spread for them; he then acquaints the fowl with the subject on 
which information is wanted, and cutting its neck throws it into the basket, 
which he immediately covers with a cloth. When fluttering ceases the 
position of the fowl with reference to the eight-rayed figure is carefully 
observed ; this gives the oracle, which is read from the book or staff of divina- 
tion and elucidated by the datu. Dr. Pleyte gives the invocation in full. It 
is a curious myth, explaining the origin not only of this Parmanuhons but 
also of the various sacred songs, dances and musical instruments. The 
chief pieces in the outfit of the datu are represented by wood cuts. 

J. M. Campbell, in “Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom” 
(Indian Antiquary, Bombay, Nov., Dec., 1894, Jan., Feb., March, 1895), 
brings together a great mass of interesting material. Our author starts 
by accepting Spencer’s dictum that ancestor worship is the rudimentary 
form of religion; that the first idea of a spirit was the soul of the dead. He 
studies ancestor worship and claims that the ancestor becomes a guardian ; 
the gallant dead were the guardians of the living; from faith in the family 
head flowed the great body of guardian spirits. One result of the guardian 
was to increase the power and fear of unfriendly spirits and to foster magic. 
One early phase of the guardian theory was the belief that there were guardian 
animals, These guardian animals were scarers of spirits. Plants and trees 
(representing ancestors) were also spirit-scarers. All guardians were to be 
appeased by offerings and might be pleased by blood sacrifice. Choosing of 
clan badges or symbols grew out of the idea that spirits lived in plants or 
animals. Spirits, like man, are mortal: they die and pass into powerlessness. 
They cause diseases. Hence the search for objects to drive them away or 
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to render them harmless. Such may be worn and become ornaments. Most 
important among articles used to ward off spirit power, or to drive away 
spirits are fire, water, iron, and urine. Many less important materials or 
objects serve similar ends. Such briefly are the author’s propositions, to the 
support of which he brings a great array of facts from all the world. Unfor- 
tunately no authors are cited except those who write in English (and in Latin 
and Greek). Of the greatest value is the enormous quantity of material from 
the peoples of India; this has been culled from sources quite inaccessible to 
most readers or gathered from original sources or first-hand authority. Two 
or three parts of the matter appear to us of unusual interest. The reverence 
paid by craftsmen in India to their touls regarded as guardians is curious. 
Thus the mill is the guardian of the oil maker, musical instruments are wor- 
shiped as guardians by dancing girls, scales by market gardeners, and the 
like. Such facts are welcome suggestions to the archeologist who wonders 
at the representation of stone hatchets as apparent objects of worship on the 
monuments of Neolithic man in Europe. Mr. Campbell’s study of objects 
that scare spirits is important. Certain things are worn to ward off spirits. 
Thus— garlands and necklaces of sweet basil leaves and stems were put about 
the head or neck, rings of grass were worn on the fingers, fresh heads of rice 
were placed in the ears,—all as protectors. The cow, and all pertaining to 
her, being sacred and spirit-scaring, ornaments were worn that were “‘ cow- 
colored.” Knots were spells against evil and knotted cords, necklaces, or 
ear-ornaments were worn. Other decorations in ivory, beads, palm leaves, 
were, according to Campbell, of similar origin. When metal was introduced 
these old ornaments were reproduced in it, but still retain in many cases their 
old spirit power. The author gives a long list of modern Hindu ornaments, 
which in name, form or present superstition illustrate his view. The whole 
subject appears to be original and many interesting questions suggest them- 
selves in connection with it. Important too is the discussion of iron as a pro- 
tection against spirits. The citation of facts is good but one wishes that there 
were more of explanation of how and why and a better arrangement of the 
material. The data from India, Persia and Burmah regarding the use of 
urine in the treatment of disease and in controlling or disarming spirits are 
well marshaled : those from the rest of the world are incomplete and not well 
put. The author apparently knows nothing of Capt. Bourke’s work. These 
five articles are but the beginning apparently of an extensive treatise. It may 
be that the author after presenting his material will at the end make general- 
izations and work out to results. We may not agree with him in his Spen- 
cerian foundation ; we must admire his diligence in bringing together data to 
support it; we must feel profoundly grateful for his placing at our disposition 
an unequaled array of facts from India. 

Andre Lefevre discourses interestingly upon “Enée et Virgile” (Revue 
mensuelle de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris March, 1895). How came 
Eneas, a man of another and a defeated people, to figure as the ancestor of 
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the Czsars and the remote founder of Rome, and to be associated with a 
purely Italian goddess of the woods and springs? The conception of Aineas 
is followed from the beginning. At first he is but a “qualificative” of Aph- 
rodite—a quality of the sun. He then naturally came to be the son of the 
goddess. Finally “cet adjectif est devenu le pére des Romains.” The con- 
ception of Venus is then traced ; at first a wood nymph, guardian of the 
springs, she becomes in time goddess of love, the universal mother. By the 
time the-Trojan fugitive, adopted in a fashion as a semi-divine hero, needs 
Latin connections, she has risen to such importance that she naturally becomes 
his mother. Before Virgil,— Nevius, Ennius and Cato had given definite- 
ness to the story. In his AZneid the great poet gathered the elements 
together and constructed his epic. Never was stroke made at better time. 
The foe of Greece, fugitive from Troy, seducer at Carthage, child of the 
universal mother, savior of the palladium and of the Penates— Aineas at last 
reached the highest point and became founder of the Julian line, the father 
of the Romans. 

In all religions there is a constant tendency among the common people to 
narrate in all seriousness, with much detail, imaginary incidents and events in 
the life of the founder of the religion. When stories of this sort are told of 
Buddha or Mohammed we smile at their childish or ridiculous character. 
Few realize that quantities of such stories are told among peasants in many 
Christian lands. O. Colson (Wallonia, Sept., Dec., 1894), in a series of 
articles —“ Jésus et St. Pierre,” brings together a number of curious stories of 
Belgian peasants regarding the travels of Christ and his impetuous disciple. 
In these stories Peter is ever idle, discontented, a grumbler, and a liar; in 
most of them he is finally repentant and anxious to atone for his folly. The 
Lord is represented as ever kind and long suffering, often apparently deceived, 
but he usually, in the end, humiliates his dissatisfied and insolent follower and 
inculcates a moral lesson. To us almost profane, it is certain that no irrever- 
ence was intended by those among whom the stories arose. Common people 
everywhere need to make the being they worship very like themselves— he 
must live where they live, do as they might do, think and act as they think 
and act. Two samples will show what these curious stories are like: (a) 
Jesus and Peter, journeyed from Namur: the disciple was sent forward to 
get food. He secured a fowl dressed with onions and started with it to meet 
his lord. Greed got the better of him and he devoured one leg of the fowl 
before they met: the lord demanded an explanation. Then St. Peter, to whom 
“lying was a pastime,” boldly declared that one-leggedness was a peculiarity 
of fowls of that region. Presently they passed: fowls roosting with one leg 
drawn up, and Peter called attention to.them-as confirmation of what he had 
said. Jesus thereupon, by outcry and gestures, frightened the fowls, so that 
they.at once set down their second legs and fled in terror. “Liar! you see 
the creatures are not as you stated!”’ ‘ Zounds! Master! you had but to do 
the same to the first fowl! Perhaps its second leg had appeared also.” In 
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this story Peter is irrepressible, but usually he is reduced. (6) Thus, one day 
as they journeyed they were approaching a desert. Jesus, seeing an old 
horseshoe, suggested that Peter should pick it up. It was not however worth 
his while, so the master himself took it. At the next village he sold it to a 
blacksmith and, with the few sous, bought cherries. As they journeyed then 
on into the desert, the heat became intense. Peter ‘gtambled. “Happy is 
he,” said the Lord, “who can refresh himself,” and he ate acherry. The 
suffering disciple was too proud to ask for a share. The master, pitying him, 
dropped as if by accident one of the smallest cherries; the saint, quickly 
stooping, picked it up and ate it. The same thing happened repeatedly. 
When all were gone, the Lord turning said—‘‘See! in less thar an hour you 
have stooped twenty times, Peter,—but / bent only once to pick up the 
horseshoe you despised. Remember that everything has a value and let this 
serve you asa lesson.” And St. Peter, greatly ashamed, followed Jesus without 
a word. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT QUESTION IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By JAMES ORR, 

‘in The Expositor for May 1895. Pages 346-361. 

It is always interesting to find a burning question of the present day, such 
as that of the higher criticism, anticipated in the early history of the church. 
The Old Testament problems which we are seeking to solve were discussed with 
intense earnestness in the times immediately following the apostolic age, 
when Ebionitism and Gnosticism claimed so large a place in the thought of the 
Christian church and compelled it to define itself in creeds and establish its 
authority by the decisions of councils. The problem was then mainly a the- 
ological rather than a literary or critical one, yet in some of its aspects it 
strongly resembled the modern treatment of the Old Testament. The aim 
of this article is to present such phases of the problem as appeared in that 
remarkable product of Essenian Ebionitism in the second century—the 
pseudo-Clementine writings; and in the multiform developments of Gnosti- 
cism. 

Our knowledge of Essenian Ebionitism is derived chiefly from Epipha- 
nius. It seems probable that on the destruction of Jerusalem the Essenes, 
who then disappear from history, in an attempt to amalgamate with Jewish 
Christianity went over to the Pharisaic section, retaining, however, many of 
their peculiar ideas and. customs. Their concessions for the sake of getting 
a foothold in the Christian church were the substitution of baptism for cir- 
cumcision and the acknowledgment of the Episcopacy and of the gentile mis- 
sion, the credit for which last, however, it gives to its own apostle, Peter, while 
it maintains its Pharisaic hostility to Paul. The pseudo-Clementine writings, 
in which this movement found expression, existing in the two recensions, the 
Recognitions and the Homilies, presents some most interesting and curious 
theological ideas, chief of which is its Christology in which is found its basis 
for its treatment of the Old Testament. According to its conception, there 
is one true prophet who in different forms and under different names, as 
Adam, Moses, Christ, appears at intervals to restore the knowledge of the 
truth when lost. The True Prophet is omniscient, sinless, immortal, fore- 
knows all things. Christianity thus loses its originality, since it is thus made 
to be but a republication of the one eternal law. From this it follows that 
in its treatment of the Old Testament it combats the Gnostic view by main- 
taining stoutly the identity of the God of the law with the God of the gos- 
pel; the creator of the universe and God of the Jews with the beneficent God 
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But how then does it deal with the historical and moral difficulties of the. 
Old Testament which Gnosticism had brought into such prominence and had 
sought to explain by making the God of the Old Testament and Creator of 
the universe to be another and inferior being, the demiurge, whose work 
partook of his. own imperfections? And apart from this, if Adam, 
Noah, etc., were reincarnations of the one true.and sinless and omniscient. 
Prophet, how account for their shortcomings, that Adam transgressed in 
Eden, Noah was a drunkard, Abraham was a polygamist and Moses com-; 
mitted murder? And again, if, as Essenes, the writers were opposed to.ani-, 
mal sacrifices, how did they account for the sacrificial laws in the Old Testa-. 
ment. These are distinct questions and each had its separate answers. In 
respect to sacrifices it was maintained in the Recognitions that the sacrificial. 
laws were not a part of the original Mosaic system, but performed a supple-. 
mentary service, especially in the law of the central sanctuary, in facilitat- 
ing the transition from the grosser idolatry of the surrounding heathen peoples 
to a religion in which sacrifices should no longer be thought necessary. The 
repeated devastations of the temple were designed to teach the same thing, 
the transitory character of the sacrificial system. The Homilies, however, . 
take stronger ground and, maintaining the absolute perfection of the True 
Prophet in all his manifestations, attribute the stories derogatory to the char- 
acter of God or of the patriarchs ‘and prophets and all laws of animal sacri- 
fice to the infusion of the evil spirit of prophecy which through Eve, the 
embodiment of the fema/e or false prophecy and mistress of this present 
world, entered into the canon and was permitted as a test of faith for the 
righteous. These defects are due in part also to textual errors resulting in 
the carelessness of uninspired scribes who first committed the revelations to 
writing long after they had been given to inspired men who committed them. 
only to tradition. The sum of it all is that the Old Testament was tried on 
the ultimate standard of the teachings of Jesus Christ and found wanting. 

The Clementines, however, represented but a comparatively small section 
of the Christianity of the time. The great heretical movement was Gnosti- 
cism, which in its numerous sects established flourishing schools, honeycombed 
Christianity in all directions, and by its alluring philosophic speculations drew 
into its circles the élite of those who sought to combine philosophical culture. 
with Christianity. Its importance is attested by the fact that the works of 
many of the church fathers are wholly or in large part occupied in combating 
this heresy. 

With Gnosticism as in the Clementines, the most important question in 
their speculations was the Old Testament question, and according to their 
attitude on this question must the many gnostic sects be classified. The most 
prominent feature in them all is their distinction between the demiurge —- 
the creator of the universe and God of the Old Testament—and the Supreme ~ 
God revealed in Christ. Holding this in common, they differed in varying 
degrees on the question whether the Old Testament was wholly bad or pos- 
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sessed a certain inferior value. All were agreed that the God of the Old 
Testament was an inferior Being, limited, passionate, vengeful. Gnosticism 
was an attempt to explain the universe with its defects and its contradictions, 
an attempt to find a philosophy of the universe, and as sych, in its Basilides 
and Valentinus, was the prototype of the great modern movements in Ger- 
many, led by Hegel and Schelling. It is interesting to note that the two great 
and unsolved problems, that of the imperfections of external nature in crea- 
tion and the imperfections of Revelation in the Old Testament, were by Gnos- 
ticism treated as one. Both were accounted for as the work of a Being limited 
in wisdom and power, if not also in benevolence, whose character varied in 
the different schools from that of a Being purely evil, as among the Cainites, 
to that of the A7chon of Basilides, ignorant and imperfect indeed, yet uncon- 
sciously an instrument of the supreme power. 

Among the gnostic teachers the one most dangerous to the Christian 
church, because least speculative in his views and most practical in his appli- 
cation of them, was the great Pontic heretic, Marcion. He differs from the 
other Gnostics in his keener appreciation of the grace and newness of the 
gospel, and with him the difference between the God of the gospel and that 
of the Old Testament.is heightened by his conception of the former as pure 
love, incapable of the severity which characterizes the latter. His best service 
was in combating the excessive allegorizing of the Old Testament by which 
the church had been able to place it on a par with the gospel, and by insist- 
ing on taking each text literally as it stood, compelling a recognition of the 
defects in the Old Testament teachings. 

The gain to the church from having forced upon its attention these Old 
Testament problems was seen in the stimulus given to theological and critical 
reflection resulting in the fixing of the canon and a juster conception of the 
Old Testament. This appears most satisfactorily in Tertullian, who, besides 
convicting Marcion of unfairness and contradictions in his use of the Old Tes- 
tament and showing the untenableness of his theories in the light of Christ’s 
teachings on the Old Testament, was able to bring out a more satisfactory 
solution of its difficulties in his conception of the unity of the Old and the 
New, as different stages of one organic growth of revelation. Herein is the 
key and the only one by which the church can yet hope to unlock the riddles 
of this perplexing subject. 


From the fact here presented that the same Old Testament problems on which we 
are laboring today were so seriously discussed in the first days of the church yet with- 
out satisfactory results to the critical, or as some would prefer, the destructive party, the 
conservative of today will naturally derive satisfaction in a confirmation of his belief that 
his own orthodox position as to the character and origin of the Old Testament is impreg- 
nable. A view of Scripture that has withstood such violent assaults for eighteen centuries 
is surely the one that is to stand‘for all time. The critic on the other hand will see in 
the persistence of the Old Testament question a confirmation of his view that something 
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is wrong in our conception of the Old Testament and will continue to be wrong until 
a satisfactory solution has been found for this problem that “will not down.” For him, 
every failure to account satisfactorily for the moral and historical imperfections of the Old 
Testament is a step forward since it shows us what to avoid in the future and leaves 
us free to press on to the true solution. Everyone today will recognize with Professor 
Orr that Tertullian’s conception of Scripture as an organic development, “ first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” is a vast improvement over the Clementine 
and Gnostic solutions. But if we are to understand by his teaching of the “stages of 
Revelation” something like Muhammad's idea that the revelation was handed down 
to man a little at atime as he was prepared to profit by it, that God withheld the mani- 
festation of himself, to be made only at intervals and in limited quantities, some will 
hardly accept Professor Orr’s closing sentence that “The key which he here puts into 
the hand of the church is the only one by which it can hope even yet to unlock the 
riddles of this perplexing subject.” Perhaps we shall do better to get a hint from the 


Gnostic’s taking the imperfections of the Old Testament and the imperfections of | 


nature as constituting one problem, and treat as our one problem man’s slow and 
partial discovery of spiritual law and his equally tardy'‘apprehension of natural law. In 
other words we may the rather find the true solution of the Old Testament problem in 
the conception that the spiritual universe like the physical lies all about us to be seen 
by him who opens his eyes to it and studies it, and that the Old Testament is the record 
of man’s most successful seeking after God rather than of God’s occasional manifesta- 
tion of himself, a seeking in which man is impelled by the Divine Spirit, so that there 
is a divine element in the record, but not miraculously guided by the spirit in his 
search, and hence often missing the true conception of God that was afterwards 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Such a solution will come nearer to satisfying the human 
mind in an age of scientific and comparative study of nature and of religion such as is 
now upon us. D. A. W. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL DISCUSSION OF THE VIRGIN ORACLE 
OF ISAIAH. 


By THE REv. THEO. G. SOARES, PH.D. 
Rockford, Ill. 


In the present state of the chronology of the eighth century B.C., it is per- 
haps not very safe to rest any important theory upon a date. The termini of the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah are so difficult to determine that 
even a discussion of the possibilities is not in general very profitable. In the 
case of the interesting virgin prophecy of Isaiah, however, it seems possible 
that a natural and satisfactory interpretation is discarded, because of the uni- 
versal acceptance of what is, at least, a very doubtful date. Nearly every 
commentator has his own theory of the meaning of the virgin and of the child. 
But they all come together on the one point, that the old Jewish view, which 
made Hezekiah the predicted child, is a chronological impossibility. Perhaps 
the following four views at present hold the field : 

1. The virgin was Isaiah’s own wife. His first wife, the mother of Shear- 
jashub, must have died, and the prophet must have married a maiden.. She 
was to bear him a child, who, like all Isaiah’s children, should receive a sym- 
bolic name, and stand as a sign to the people. This view is very commonly 
held. But its assumptions are many, and arbitrary. It is quite improper 
that the son of the prophet should be Immanuel, the child of promise, and 
evidently prince of the land (cf Isa. 8:8). And when we seek the connection 
which should exist between Immanuel and the Wonderful Child of Isa. 9, the 
impossibility of this theory is manifest. 

2. Nagelsbach’s view, made popular through the Lange Commentary, is 
that the prophecy takes the form of a denunciation of an unmarried daughter 
of Ahaz, whose disgrace is to be a sign to the royal house. This theory seems 
to have little beyond its ingenuity to commend it. 

3. Orelli forcibly presents the view that the child is the offspring of the 
church. This may answer for the larger meaning of the prophecy, but it 
deprives it of all local color and historical significance. 

4. Somewhat akin to the preceding is the theory that the prophet has an 
ideal child in mind. In the passage under consideration the promised birth 
simply designates poetically the lapse of time before the overthrow of the 
Syro-Ephraimitish alliance. In the following chapter the child is before the 
mind of the prophet as the ideal prince of the land, who shall come after the 
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destruction, but who is already seen prophetically as the reigning prince. In 
the ninth chapter the child is actually expected asthe Deliverer, and the ideal 
takes the form of a definite contrast with Tiglath-pileser III., giving rise to 
the striking expressions ‘“‘ Wonderful Counsellor,” etc. 

How colorless and far-fetched do all these theories seem in contrast with 
the view that Isaiah is speaking of Hezekiah. If we can waive the 
chronological difficulty for a moment, we are instantly struck with the appro- 
priateness of this interpretation; and we then understand how, conformably 
with Messianic prophecy in general, this virgin oracle of Isaiah has its natural 
primary and historical meaning, and afterwards and transcendently its higher | 
Christian and spiritual meaning. 

Ahaz, let it be granted, a young prince of twenty years of age, has just 
taken to himself a wife. She stands beside him when he hypocritically refuses 
to ask Jehovah for a sign. Then the prophet speaks those words of scathing: 
rebuke: ‘Hear ye now, O house of David; is it a small thing for you to weary 
men, that you will weary my God also? therefore the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign. Behold the young wife is with child, and she shall bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel,” etc. ‘That is to say: “In thine own 
house, O Ahaz, shall be the sign, and before this thy son, the son of thy hopes, 
shall reach years of discretion, thine enemies shall be destroyed. But more 
than that, this son of thine shall see thine own land desolate; for the judg- 
ment of the Lord is speedy.” 

[I adopt here the theory that the Hebrew word a/mah may refer to a 
young married woman. But if an unmarried maiden must be understood, it 
is stil! equally possible that Ahaz was not yet married, but only betrothed, and 
the prophecy of the conception will then be future. The point is immaterial 
here, but the former seems to yield the more natural sense. | 

Evidently there is wrapped up a promise in the prophecy, even though 
the sign to Ahaz is given inanger. And the promise lies in the name Imman- 
uel (God with us). This promise has a primary fulfilment in the godly 
Hezekiah ; and since its ultimate fulfilment is to be in the Christ, what can be 
more appropriate than that the typical child should be of the House of David, 
in the Messianic line? Then, as in Pss. 2, 45, 72, etc., we have simply a 
Davidite before the prophet’s eyes, representing the greater son of David, 
who shall be the ideal ‘‘ Messiah of Jehovah.” ; 

If the child of chapter seven be Hezekiah, then can we understand how 
the prophet, in the next chapter can declare that the destruction is coming 
‘on thy land O Immanuel ”— utterly inexplicable if Immanuel be not a prince 
of the royal house. And in the ninth chapter, the noble prophecy of the 
child who shall be the Wonder of a Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace, follows the former prophecies in natural 
order, and forms a legitimate climax to the idealization of the expected 
Redeemer. 

Probably all this would be readily admitted by any biblical student. But 
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what need to dwell upon the appropriateness of the application of the virgin 
oracle to Hezekiah if that prince was already nine years old at the time of its 
utterance! Thus chronology bars the way to a satisfactory exegesis. It is 
reasonable then to examine the chronology, and see if it be so conclusive after 
all. There are the following chronological indications in the Second Book of 
Kings. 

. Ahaz succeeded in the 17th year of Pekah (16:1). 

. Ahaz was 20 years old: he reigned 16 years (16:2). 

. Hoshea succeeded in the 12th year of Ahaz (17:1). 

. Samaria taken in gth year of Hoshea (17:6). 

. Hezekiah succeeded in the 3d year of Hoshea (18:1). 

. Hezekiah was 25 years old: he reigned 29 years (18:2). 

. The 4th year of Hezekiah was the 7th year of Hoshea (18:9). 

. The 6th year of Hezekiah was the oth year of Hoshea (18: 10). 

g. Sennacherib invasion in the 14th year of Hezekiah (18: 13). 

However jealous we may be of the accuracy of the biblical historians, we 
cannot of course deny the obvious fact that there exist chronological inaccuracies, 
be they scribal or otherwise. In the first place then, as has often been pointed 
out, these dates are not self-consistent. Ahaz died at the age of 36, leaving 
a son of 25 years of age—a manifest impossibility. Ahaz came to the throne 
three years before the death of Pekah, so Hoshea must have become king of 
Israel in the 4th year, and not in the 12th year of Ahaz. The hypothetical eight 
years interregnum of the older chronologists is of course impossible in the light 
of the Assyrian dates. We know Pekah was slain after the fall of Damascus 
in 732. 

Again, while all these dates seem very definite, it is certain that very few 
of them belong to the original chronicles of the two kingdoms; and they are, 
for the most part, the result of synchronistic calculations by the compiler of 
our book of Kings (or what amounts to the same thing the compiler of the 
preceding redaction uf the dual histories). Thus a single error would vitiate 
all succeeding dates. It is manifest that the references numbered 5, 7, 8, all 
depend upon the two original statements that Ahaz reigned 16 years, and 
that Hoshea succeeded in Ahaz’s 12th year. As indicated, the latter statement 
must be incorrect ; the former may, or may not be. 

Bringing these statements in Kings into comparison with the Assyrian 
chronology, there appear at onge two fixed termini. Ahaz’s tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser was paid in 734 B.C., and this cannot have occurred long after his 
accession to the throne. Sennacherib’s campaign against Hezekiah was in 
7o1 B.C. There is thus 33 years, where the biblical writer allows only 30 
(Ahaz 16 and Hezekiah 14). 

Many scholars would accept 715 B.C. as the year of Hezekiah’s accession. 
And it certainly affords, on the whole, a very satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties. It is based on the very reliable statement of 2 Kings 18:13 (Isa. 
36:1), doubtless excerpted from the royal annals. It makes the trifling cor- 
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rection that Ahaz reigned Ig or 20 years, instead of 16, and by scribal error 
Jotham’s 16 years might easily have been repeated for Ahaz. It suggests a 
plausible explanation for the error noted in No. 3 above. Hoshea did not 
become king in Ahaz’s 12th year, but Samaria was captured, and Hoshea's 
reign ended in that year. And moreover this date puts the accession of Hez- 
ekiah after the fall of Samaria, and thus explains the references of 2 Chron. 
30:6, 31:1 (which must have an historical basis), where the absence of a king 
of Israel in the first year of Hezekiah is clearly presupposed. 

There must be admitted a difficulty in No. 6. Upon the theory that 
Hezekiah was born in 734, he would be 20, and not 25, at his accession. But 
when it is remembered how easily such errors occur in the transmission of MSS., 
the difficulty will not seem insuperable. 

Thus with regard to the nine chronological statements noted above, we 
have accepted the rst, 4th and oth. We have corrected the 3d, which is 
demonstrably wrong. We have eliminated the 5th, 7th and 8th, which are 
simply corollaries from the 3d. We have necessarily lengthened Ahaz’s 
reign to 20 years, in order to bring its close within 14 years of the Sennacherib 
invasion. And the only actual hypothesis is the change of Hezekiah’s age 
from 25 to 20. In the face of this easy escape from the chronological diffi- 
culty, why may we not assign to the virgin prophecy of Isaiah the significance, 
which seemed so natural, that the Jewish rabbis proposed it as a matter of 
course. 


[The same conclusion has been reached on slightly different grounds, by Pro- 
fessor Charles Rufus Brown, D.D., in the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1890.—ED. ] 
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Work and Workers. 


VisiTors to Scotland are often puzzled to understand the Presbyterian 
churches. There are three of them, very similar in doctrine, in ritual, in 
church government, and yet separate organizations. They are all Presbyterian, 
that is governed by Kirk Sessions, Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly, 
but each follows lines of its own, and has its own characteristics. ‘The state 
church is the largest, numbering as many communicants as the other two 
together, and at present it may be said to be divided into three sections, the 
Evangelical, a large and influential party, headed by Professor Charteris ; the 
Broad church, and a small but vigorous and increasing party of high church- 
men, whose members have banded themselves together into a society called 
the Scottish Church Society. The Free church may be divided into two 
parties, the party of progress who have followed the teaching of the late Dr. 
Robertson Smith, of Professor A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh, Professor 
Dods of Edinburgh, and Professor A. B. Bruce of Glasgow; and the 
upholders of the old orthodoxy led by Rev. M. MacCaskill, of Dingwall, and 
composed mostly of Highland ministers. 

The United Presbyterian church is strong in finance and in politics. 

Dr. Bruce belongs to the Free church, and is one of the most scholarly 
men in it—and the Free church at the present time is remarkable for the 
learning of its ministers. It was not always so. In my own boyhood it was 
the church of piety rather than of learning. I used to be warned by a vener- 
able father, noted for his piety rather than for intelligence, to ‘beware 
of rationalism.” Scholarship was feared as a deadly thing. But now this 
has been completely changed. While the church of Scotland shortened her 
theological course to three years instead of four, the Free Church kept the 
original standard. It instituted an entrance and exit examination. It 
encouraged advanced study in Hebrew, and sent its students to Germany. 
It now has its reward in a class of ministers thoroughly grounded in sacred 
learning, and many of them contributors to current theology. 

Dr. Bruce is a Perthshire man. He was born in the parish of Aevisigie, 
near Perth, on January 30, 1831. He was educated at Edinburgh University. 
His first charge was at Cardron, on the beautiful estuary of the Clyde, where 
he remained from 1859-1868. Cardron is a small village; but in 1868 he was 
transferred to the town of Broughty Ferry, on the east coast of Scotland, and 
one of the suburbs of Dundee. He tells a story that explains the object of his 
life. He was celebrating his birthday, probably his fortieth, when the thought 
of the shortness of life impressed itself upon him. He said to himself, “I 
must be busy,” and since that resolve was made he has been a busy man. In 
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1871 was published Zhe Training of the Twelve, the substance of his pulpit 
ministrations. In 1876 he delivered the Cunningham lectures on “The 
Humiliation of Christ.” In 1881 he published 7he Chief End of Revelation, 
in 1882, The Parabolic Teaching of Christ and The Galilean Gospel. His most 
important work, however, is probably his Afo/ogetics, published in the /nzer- 
national Theological Library. 

His task of apologist is, as he remarks, rather a risky one, and he has not 
escaped censure. But the Free church, with the help of the “Highland 
host,” expelled Professor Robertson Smith, and they are.too ashamed of that 
act to commit a like folly in expelling Professor Bruce. Professor Smith's 
ideas and views are not dead, although he has joined the majority. They 
were not banished to England with him. The men who know the beliefs of 
those Professor Bruce is confuting will not think that he is surrendering the 
central verities of the faith. Nor will those who know the facts that biblical 
criticism has brought to light seek to uphold the notions of a past age that are 
now seen to be wrong. 

Professor Bruce is a very persuasive lecturer. He has no dash or show 
in his method. He is modest and unassuming, but the student soon becomes 
aware that he is listening to a master who has carefully thought out the sub- 
ject, and is familiar with the literature of all lands and of all times bearing upon 
it. His discourse runs on like a river, full, free, smooth, and deep. He 
frankly confesses that certain positions must now be abandoned, but while 
yielding the outworks he defends the citadel with all the greater determina- 
tion. 

Professor Bruce is not a stranger in America. He delivered the Ely lec- 
tures on Miracles in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 1886. 

He lectured at both the Summer Schools of Theology in Oxford, and, 
with Principal Fairbairn, was one of the most popular lecturers there. His 
first series of lectures was afterwards published in his book as “Apologetics.” 
His second series of lectures was repeated to ministers in Glasgow during 
the past winter. ‘They will, no doubt, find a wider audience in book form 
at some future time. 

Americans can form a good estimate of Scottish theology from the two 
Scotchmen who are to lecture at The University of Chicago this summer, Pro- 
fessor Bruce and Principal Fairbairn. THOMAS PRYDE. 


A HANDBOOK on the subject of the lectures delivered by Rev. Professor 
James Orr, D.D., at the Chicago Theological Seminary in April, is to appear 
in the Theological Educator series (Whittaker). 


REv. W. F. OLpuHaM, A.M., D.D., formerly the President of the Anflo- 
Indian College at Singapore, has been appointed to the lectureship on Mis- 
sions and Comparative Religions at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


At Wellesley College, Mary E. Woolley, M.A., of Brown University, 
has assumed charge of the department of Hebrew and Old Testament History; 
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and Professor Edward S. Drown, of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, will be Non-resident Lecturer on the New Testament. 


IN THE divinity school of Boston University, Dr. C. W. Rishell has been 
appointed to the chair of Historical Theology; Professor George H. Morris 
to that of Practical Theology; and Professor Henry C. Sheldon, S.T.D., who 
has for several years occupied the chair of Church History, has been trans- 
ferred to the chair of Systematic Theology. 


PROFESSOR JAMES RICHARD JEWETT, Ph.D., who lately held the chair of 
Semitic Languages and History at Brown University, has accepted a similar 
Professorship at the University of Minnesota. Dr. Charles F. Kent, Instructor 
in Biblical Literature at the University of Chicago, has been secured to take 
charge of the department of Biblical Instruction at Brown University. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY issued during the last fiscal year, ending 
May 9, a total number of 1,581,128 copies of Scripture, divided thus: 403,434 
Bibles, 590,754 Testaments, and 592,582 Portions. The entire number of 
copies issued since the organization of the Society in 1816 amounts to 59,955,- 
558. The translation revision work of the Society has been carried on in the 
Kusaien and Marshall Islands languages for the Pacific, in the Bulgarian, Kurd- 
ish, Laos and Siamese, Korean and Chinese, the last including the Union version 
of the Bible and several colloquials. There have also been published 1358 
volumes in raised characters for the blind. 


THE first volume of the /#ternational Critical Commentary is just out, 
being the commentary on Deuteronomy, by Canon S. R. Driver, D.D.; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. The second volume, which is promised for 
the early autumn, is to be the commentary on Romans, by the Rev. Wm. 
Sanday, D.D., Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. Headlam, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Two other volumes are announced 
as in the press, that upon Judges, by the Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew at Andover Theological Seminary, and that upon Mark, by the 
Rev. E. P. Gould, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at the P. E. 
Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Dr. BLIss, who is conducting the excavations in Jerusalem for the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, recently made a journey to the Land of Moab, 
which included the examination of Medeba, Kerak and other places of histor- 
ical interest beyond the Dead Sea. He carried a letter of recommendation 
from His Excellency Hamdy Bey, the well-known Director of the Museum of 
Constantinople, and was most cordially received by the Governor of Kerak. 
The fullest permission was given Dr. Bliss to measure and make plans of 
buildings, and to copy inscriptions. He returned to Jerusalem April 2, to 
continue the work there, and promises a fuller report of the Moabite excursion 
soon. 
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THE Northfield Conferences at Northfield, Mass., under the direction of 
Mr. D. L. Moody, which are now among the great religious summer 
schools, are this year to be three: the World’s Student Conference, June 28 
to July 7, at which addresses will be made by the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Mr.-Robert E. Speer, Mr. 
Frank Anderson of the University of Oxford, Professor W. W. White, Presi- 
dent Patton of Princeton, and President Stryker of Hamilton College. Between 
this first session and the second one, a period of two weeks, Professor W. W. 
White, of the Chicago Bible Institute, will give a course of lectures, and other 
services will be conducted. The second session is the Young Woman's Col- 
lege Conference, July 20-30. The speakers will be Rev. R. A. Torrey, Mr. 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, President Gates of Amherst 
College, and Bishop Hall. The third session is the General Conference of 
Christian Workers, August 3-15, and the speakers will be Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
Mr. Moody, and others. The music will be in charge of Messrs. Ira D. 
Sankey and George C. Stebbins. A Young Men’s Christian Association 
Encampment, under the direction of Professor James McConaughy, will be 
held on the east bank of Wanamaker Lake, July 9-September 3. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce The Modern Reader's Bible, a series of books: 
from the Sacred Scriptures presented in modern literary form. The purpose 
of this series has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s literature, without 
reference to questions of religious or historic criticism. It is based upon the 
belief that the natural interest of sacred literature is considerably impaired by 
the form in which the Bible is usually read. The division into chapters and 
verses was made at it time when the literary significance of Scripture was not 
much considered. Moreover, the proper arrangement of the printed page, 
which to a modern reader has by familiarity become essential, and which is 
adopted as a matter of course in a modern edition of a Greek or Roman classic, 
has never been applied to our Bibles. Such arrangement includes the dis- 
tinction between prose and verse; in verse passages the indication to the eye 
of different metrical forms ; the insertion of the names of speakers in dialogue ; 
the assignment of titles to such compositions as discourses and essays. It 
. may be added that the inclusion of many diverse kinds of literature in a single 
volume is unfavorable to the due appreciation of each. The first volumes 
issued will comprehend ‘“‘ Wisdom Literature.”’ Four leading representatives 


of this (in the Bible and Apocrypha) will be issued in the order calculated to — 


bring out the connection of their thought : Proverds, a miscellany of sayings 
and poems embodying isolated observations of life , Ecc/estasticus, a miscellany 
including longer compositions, still embodying isolated observations of life; 
Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of Solomon, a series of connected writings embodying, 
from different standpoints, a solution of the whole mystery of life; The Book 
' of Job,a dramatic poem in which are embodied varying solutions of the 
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mystery of life. Each of the four numbers of this series will be issued as a 
separate volume, edited, with an introduction by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. 
(Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago. The introductions will be confined strictly to the consideration of 
the book as a piece of literature ; what little is added in the way of annotation 
will be of the same kind. The text will be that of the Revised Version, the 
. Marginal readings being usually preferred. 


Tue facts and figures on German Universities published recently by Pro- 
fessor Petersilie and compiled from official sources are instructive in a num- 
ber of ways. Including the Academy at Miinster and the Lyceum at Brauns- 
berg the Universities of the fatherland during the financial year 1891-92 
required the sum of 19,912,913 marks, and of this amount the nine Prussian 
Universities, together with the two semi-Universities mentioned, required 
10,932,016 marks. Of this former sum 4,873,158 marks were derived from 
endowments; 15,026,277 were contributed by the state, and 13,478 came from 
other sources. The salaries of teachers amounted to 7,772,726; other per- 
sonal expenses were 4,300,379 ; while the costs of supplies, etc., was 7,839,808. 
The sum of 4,819,480 marks were expended on buildings and for similar 
extraordinary purposes. The relative amounts paid by the state to the differ- 
ent Universities vary greatly. The average at the Prussian Universities is 
72.77 per cent. of the sum total required. The smallest amounts are asked by 
the rich Universities at Géttingen, with 39 per cent; Greifswald, with 30.03 
per cent., and Halle, with 52.93 per cent. The highest sums are needed by 
Breslau, with 92.83 per cent.; Berlin, with 86.45 per cent.; Kénigsberg, with 
86.05 per cent., and Bonn, with 81.12 per cent. Comparing the expenditures 
of the Universities with their attendance, it appears that for every hundred of 
the population of Prussia, the Universities require thirty-six marks, and of these 
the state treasury contributes twenty-seven. The taxation in this regard is less 
in Prussia than in any other German state ; it is highest in Baden, where every 
‘one hundred of the population contribute seventy-four marks for this purpose, 
and of this sum sixty-seven come from the state treasury. The comparative 
cost to the state of educating a student also varies considerably at the different 
schools, it averaging 814 marks per annum at the Prussian schools and 600 at 
the non-Prussian. To 'this extent practically every German student is a ben- 
eficiary. The total teaching force at all the German Universities in the year 
mentioned was 1051 ordinary professors, 64 honorary professors, 517 extra- 
ordinary professors, 693 Privat docents, or a total of 2325. In 1886-87 it 
was only 2095. In addition there were 127 (117 in 1886-87) lectors and 
special teachers employed. The increase in the teaching force in the five 
years mentioned was, in the Prussian Universities, 12.18 per cent.; in the non- 
Prussian Universities, 9.65 per cent. Of the total of 2325 teachers the 
Protestant theological faculties numbered 160 men ; the Catholic theological 
faculties, 70; the Law faculties, 222; the Medical faculties, 648; the Philo- 
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sophical faculties, 1225. Berlin naturally leads in the size of its faculties, its 
teaching force being 328 — certainly the largest body of the kind in the world. 
Of the non-Prussian Universities, Leipzig heads the list with 191, while 
Munich, which has a larger attendance than Leipzig, has 161. The smallest 
corps in a full Prussian University is at Greifswald, namely, 77; while the 
smallest in all Germany is Rostock, in Mecklenburg, with 44 men. During 
the academic year of 1891-92 the average number of students for each 
Protestant theological teacher was 23.70; in the Catholic faculties it was 18.86 ; 
in the Law faculties, 30.45; in the Medical, 12.56; in the Philosophical 6.10, 
and for all faculties taken together, 11.82. The grand total attendance at all 
these Universities for the year 1886-87 was 28,044; for 1891-92 it was 27,486. 
The decrease was, accordingly, 558—a result not unwelcome to those who 
have watched with concern the growth of a “learned proletariat” in Ger- 
many. The greatest decrease has been at the Prussian Universities, where 
only three of these schools show a small gain. On the other hand, Berlin has 
lost 261; Griefswald, 240; Gottingen, 234; Kénigsberg, 158. Of the non- 
Prussian schools Wiirzburg, in Bavaria, has lost heavily, namely, 156. During 
the five years from 1886-87 to 1891-92 the Protestant theological departments 
have decreased in attendance 838; the Medical 133; the Philosophic-Philo- 
logical, 1018; the Mathematical and Natural Science, 132; while the Cath- 
olic theological faculties report an increase of 132 and the Law faculty of 
1432. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


The Reading Guild. 


The list of books for Reading Guild for the coming year has been slightly 
altered since the last issue of the BIBLICAL WoRLD. It now stands as. 
follows : 

1. In the Time of Jesus,’ Seidel, go cents. 2. The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, Fisher (abridged), $1.25. 3. The Records and Letters of the Apostolic 
Age, Burton, $1.25. 4. The Apostolic Age, Pressensé, $1.00. 5. American 
Institute Essays in Biblical Literature, Nos. 1 to 10 of the New Testament. 
Series,? $1.00: (1) How Rome governed the Provinces; (2) The Jewish Dis- 
persion of the First Century; (3) The Chronology of the Apostolic Age; (4) 
The Conversion of Saul; (5) The Rome of Paul’s Day; (6) The Transitions. 
from Judaism to Christianity and from Judaic Christianity to Universal Chris- 
tianity ; (7) Saul’s Personal Experience as a Factor in his Theology; (8) The 
Personal Character of Peter, Paul and John as Effecting their Special Work ;. 
(9) The Theology of Paul and John Compared; (10) The Christianity of the 
First Century. 6. The Biblical World, $1.50. 

Material may be ordered at once, although a few of the books will not be 
ready until October 1. The reading in the BIBLICAL WORLD commences. 
with the present number. 


Bible Club Work. 


Reference has been made to an article by the Rev. O. C. S. Wallace of 
Toronto, on the practical value of a Bible Club in the Church. We are 
accustomed to emphasize the value of such a club to its members, but the 
statements of Mr. Wallace concerning the value of the leadership of such a 
class to the pastor himself, statements made from his own experience in such 

* Not required for second year members. 

? The Acts and the Epistles arranged for historical study. 

3Ten pamphlets prepared by men eminent in New Testament work, covering 
periods not fully treated in the books of the course. This New Testament series of 
the American Institute Essays is edited by Professor Ernest DeWitt Burton, and pub- 
lished by the Institute. It cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

4 This is a special price to members of the Guild, and can be obtained only through 
the Institute. she subscription price to all others is $2.00. 
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work are new and forceful. We give them below for the benefit of the 
pastors among our readers : 

“The advantage of Bible Club leadership to the pastor is large. It 
quickens him intellectually, enriches him biblically, inspires him homiletically, 
and greatly increases him influentially. 

“Tt compels him to study the Bible comprehensively. Study of the Bible 
for sermon preparation is dangerous when taken alone. Many preachers will 
confess that the Bible has become to them little more than a repository of 
texts. When they read a prophecy or a gospel, a psalm or an epistle, it is 
with a wide open eye for something which can be worked into the next 
Sunday’s sermon. He who reads the Bible thus is like the mountain climber 
who ever walks stooping, peering closely for a sight of pebbles or blossoms in 
his path, but never lifting up his eyes to survey the landscape. The world is 
suffering from narrow horizons. When the preacher’s view is narrow, the 
people who listen to his teachings will see only close paths and comfortable 
rests, when they should see, in addition to these, those vast expanses of light 
and life and glory which God has given in his Scriptures for the edification 
and delectation of his people. . 

“Tt furnishes to the preacher an abundance of sermonic material, Instead 
of finding it necessary to search for texts, he has only to choose from the 
many which throng him, inviting his study and promising comfort and 
strength to those who shall hear as he interprets. He who instructs, by the 
question and answer method, a class of intelligent, alert Christians in a Bible 
Club course need never be compelled to turn over the leaves of his Bible in 
nervous and distracted haste to find a text from which he can evolve a mes- 
sage suited to the hour; for the Bible when diligently studied, proves itself to 

. be a storehouse of material which is rich and varied, and timely as well. If 
any one finds it less than this, the explanation must be looked for in his own 
want of diligence or of method in Bible study. 

“Tt suggests to him new lines of investigation. The Bible Club materials, 
while requiring a study of the text of Scripture first of all and chiefly, are so 
prepared as to lead the mind into new channels. These materials are 
arranged by specialists, who not only know the text of the Scriptures treated, 
but are also familiar with the literature which has grown up around such por- 
tions of Scripture, and though novel theories are not thrust upon the atten- 
tion of the student, nor dogmatic assertions made concerning the unknown or 
untried, the lessons are so wisely and ably presented that they are valuably 
suggestive. 

“Whatever increases the pastor’s fitness to preach is an advantage to the 
Church. When this improvement of qualifications on the part of the pastor 
is attended by a corresponding improvement in the attainments of a consider- 
able number of the members of the Church, the advantage is yet greater. 
Herein the value of the Bible Club appears. Its influence upon the Church is 

exemplary, educational and doctrinally unifying. 
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“ It sets an example of earnest Bible Study. The people have before them 
continually an object lesson which reminds or assures or persuades them that 
the pastor and a certain number of others believe it to be worth while to study 
the Bible more than the ordinary Christian studies it ; and that it is also worth 
while to be as persevering and earnest in the learning of Bible lessons as in 
learning lessons in purely secular subjects. This is an idea which has not 
yet gained full possession of the ordinary mind. The Bible is ‘searched,’ 
perhaps, but rather for texts than truth, for promises than knowledge, and 
for comforts in dark hours than for that full comprehension of God's revela- 
tion which will keep the soul continually in the light. The Bible Club is at 
once a protest and an invitation. It protests against that neglect of the Scrip- 
tures which is the habit of the many, and invites all to a study which shall 
remove from the Christian church the reproach of indifference to God’s reve- 
lation. At the beginning the number affected may not be large, but if the 
work is continued persistently and faithfully, the influence must increase in 
breadth and power, and the church be lifted to higher planes. 

“ It raises up in the church a class of men and women who are qualified to 
teach the Scriptures. \n many churches it is difficult to find teachers for the 
classes in the Sunday school. Yet more difficult is it to find competent 
teachers. If the average Christian, who perhaps knows a great many pre- 
cious texts, from which he has derived comfort many times, and who under- 
stands well the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, is called upon sudden- 
denly to take charge of a class in the Sunday school, he urges his want of 
preparation, and dares not face the class with only the Bible as a help. His 
caution is prudent. With only the Bible in hand, the lesson would be a 
blank to him. He knows so little of the Scriptures that before he can teach 
an ordinary passage even passably he must make careful preparation. This 
surely ought not to be. A Christian of average intelligence, who has reached 
mature years, ought to be so familiar with a large portion of the Scriptures 
that he would not feel himself utterly lost if brought suddenly face to face with 
an ordinary Sunday school lesson. To remove this ignorance, and consequent 
want of preparation for service, the Bible Club enters the church. Its work is 
done thoroughly and without haste. The Scriptures are studied methodically 
and systematically. There is drill upon the great outlines of history and doc- 
trine, until these have lodged in the mind to abide. Then all future reading 
enlarges the crystallizations around these fixed portions of truth, and the stu- 
dent becomes competent to teach, at a moment’s notice, with some degree of 
intelligence, and, if permitted time to make special preparation, he can bring 
forth out of the treasure house of the Word things new and old. The 
presence in a church of a considerable number of persons thus equipped is 
obviously an inestimable blessing. 

“ It tends to secure a unification of doctrinal views. Teaching from the pul- 
pit is often a shot fired at long range, but teaching, when the members of the 
class have opportunity to state difficulties, ask explanations, and make their 
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own offering of suggestion or friendly criticism, is shooting at short range, 
and he who shoots at short range, if he carries ammunition at all, is pretty 
certain to hit the target. In this restless, doctrinally throbbing, eagerly inves- 
tigating age, the pastor needs to meet his people closely in Bible study. An 
illuminating word, spoken by him at the right moment, may save a soul from 
long months or years of darkness, In the Bible Club the opportunity for this 
is given, and, besides the help which he can be to those who engage in study 
with him, through the discovery he there is able to make of problems which 
are being discussed by the members of his flock, he can become warned so to 
mould his pulpit utterances as to help many others.” 

The above statements could be echoed by many another active, progres- 
sive minister. 
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Book Reviews. 


The Messiah of the Gospels. By CHARLES AuGusTus BriGGs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Seminary. New 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1894. Pp. xi.+337. Price, $2.00. 

This volume carries forward a somewhat elaborate plan which Protessor 
Briggs projected more than ten years ago. The plan involved a history of 
the development of the Messianic idea through Jewish and Christian times. 
The first stage of the development, as recorded in the Old Testament litera- 
ture, was presented in his work entitled Messianic Prophecy, which was pub- 
lished in 1886, and was well received and largely used. This Messiah of the 
Gospels is the second volume in the series. The third volume is just 
out, the Messiah of the Apostles. And it is understood that two further 
volumes are projected which will trace the history of Messianic ideas in 
the Christian church and their importance in the development of Christian 
doctrine. He writes in his preface that he is ‘convinced that the faith of the 
Church of the day is defective in its lack of apprehension of the reigning 
Christ and in its neglect of the Second Advent of our Lord.” 

The book now before has for its aim the investigation as to how far the 
Old Testament Messianic ideal was fulfilled by the first advent of the Messiah, 
and how far this ideal remained unfulfilled and was taken up into the New 
Testament prophecy and carried on to a higher stage of development. After 
a preliminary chapter upon the Messianic Idea in Pre-Christian Judaism, chap- 
ters follow upon the Messianic Idea of the Forerunners of Jesus, the Messiah 
of Mark, the Apocalypse of Jesus (treating the discourse triply reported in 
Matt. 24, Mark 13 and Luke 21), the Messiah of Matthew, the Messiah of 
Luke, the Messiah of John, and closing with a recapitulating chapter entitled 
the Messiah of the Gospels. 

The method and arrangement adopted for the work are those which 
already characterized the treatment of the Messianic idea in the Old Testament 
period (see the Messianic Prophecy). 1n general, each book is given a chap- 
ter, which opens with a preliminary consideration of the wnole book. Then 
follow the several aspects of the Messianic idea as found in the book, each 
discussed separately thus: first, a concise summary of the idea in this aspect, 
then quotations from the writing of those portions which contain the teaching, 
and then a larger statement and brief discussion of the teaching. This way 
of presenting the matter has its advantages, it is above all orderly and clear. 
But it involves a large amount of repetition, even where the duplicate and 
triplicate material is treated under but one Gospel heading. Another feature 
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of the method which invites criticism is the extensive system of quotations. 
In treating of Pre-Christian Judaism many pertinent passages are quoted at 
length from Tobit, Enoch (both Apocalypse and Similitudes), the Sibylline 
Oracles, the Psalter of Solomon, and the Book of Wisdom. This is desirable, 
from the point of view of the general reader, for these writings are not acces- 
sibleto him. But in all the other chapters the quotations are solely from the 
Gospels, and it is hardly necessary to reproduce them. Of course it is con- 
venient to have them, but they are of the nature of a luxury, for the cost of a 
book is in proportion to the number of its pages. By actual count one-third 
of the entire bulk of this book is quotations, and quotations almost wholly 
from the Gospels which every reader has at hand. The references without 
the quotations would therefore have reduced the price of the book some sixty 
or seventy cents, a sum which means considerable to the vast majority of 
theological book buyers. For that amount one could purchase almost any 
volume of the Cambridge Bible Commentaries, or of the excellent Hand- 
books for Bible Classes. 

Other external defects of the book may be mentioned, the most conspicu- 
ous of which is the absence of all indexes. This is not excusable on the 
ground that the several passages are treated in the order in which they occur 
in the Gospels, for that is not the case with a large portion of them. Nor on 
the ground that the table of contents contains a somewhat full analysis with 
page numbers. No work of the sort should be given to the public without 
well-prepared and fairly complete indexes, both of topics and of Scripture 
texts. Professor Briggs did this for his first volume, the Messianic Prophecy ; 
he should not have failed to do the same for this second volume. The typo- 
graphical errors are not numerous, but appear occasionally, as on page 57, 
fifth line from bottom, and page 308, ninth line from bottom. The paper on 
which the book is printed is to be condemned because it will not take ink 
well, thus making it impossible to enter marginal index notes. 

After indicating these external defects of the book, one hastens to assert 
that the work itself, the exposition of the Messianic idea in the Gospels, is excel- 


lently done. The thorough scholarship, historical fidelity and good judgment. 


which one’anticipates in Professor Briggs’s productions are all present. The 
scope of the subject and the limitation of pages give the treatment a concise, 
general form, from which detailed discussion is almost wholly absent. Occa- 
sionally a fine-print footnote elaborates some special point. At many places 
in the discussion the brevity of treatment is unsatisfactory. But whatever 
others may think, the author's view is always put clearly and frankly. The 
book is conservative, more conservative in the New Testament field than the 
Messianic Prophecy was in the Old Testament field— perhaps because Pro- 
fessor Briggs is less at home in the former. In the main, the view taken of 
the Messianic idea in the Gospels is the same as that which we find in current 
conservative works upon the life and teaching of Jesus. It is therefore not a 
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new view, but is interesting and valuable because it is a fresh statement by 
an able scholar of the commonly accepted view. 

It may be questioned whether Professor Briggs has sufficiently considered 
the investigations and tentative conclusions of progressive New Testament 
scholars. There is no Johannine problem to him—at least so far as the 
material he uses from the Gospel of John is concerned. Utterances 
ascribed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel are treated on the same plane of his- 
torical exactness and trustworthiness as utterances recorded by the synoptic 
Gospels. He seems to accept the Johannine historical perspective, ¢. g., as 
respects the recognition of his Messiahship. Commenting on John 1 : 40-51, 
he says: ‘From the beginning, therefore, in the most intimate circle of the 
apostles, according to John, there was the understanding between the Master 
and his disciples that he was the Messianic king” (p. 258). And again 
(p. 316): ‘According to the synoptists, the first distinct recognition of the 
apostles [that Jesus was the Messiah] was through Peter, as the spokesman, 
at Czsarea Philippi, shortly before the transfiguration The Gospel of 
John, however, reports a recognition by several of the apostles prior to the 
beginning of the ministry of Jesus, when first they left John the Baptist and 
attached themselves to him.” But elsewhere (p. 336) he speaks of how 
“even his own disciples were so slow to accept him as the Messiah.” Does 
Professor Briggs choose the Johannine statement of the time of the recog- 
nition of Jesus’s Messiahship as against the synoptic representation, or vice 
versa, or does he leave the point undecided? The disagreement between the 
two he clearly affirms. He says (p. 317) that Jesus “made no public claim 
to be the Messiah until the last week of his ministry.” One cannot but 
express great surprise at the author’s view of Luke 2:49, which he under- 
stands to mean that “Jesus claimed to his parents to be the Messiah, at 
twelve years of age”’ (p. 317). That is an improbably specific and mature 
meaning to gather from the words of Jesus, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house (or, as he prefers, ‘‘about my Father's business”)? To 
postulate a full consciousness of Messiahship at so early an age is forcing the 
language of Luke 2:49, is not likely in itself, and is not at all necessary to 
the most orthodox view of Christ’s consciousness and person. 

One other interpretation must be mentioned with disapproval, that of John 
5:25, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and «they that hear shall 
live.” The vss. 24-29, according to Professor Briggs, contain a prediction 
of three resurrections; vs. 24 refers to a present, spiritual resurrection ; 
vss. 28, 29 refer to the final, universal resurrection at Christ’s return; while 
vs. 25 predicts a physical “resurrection from the dead of certain ones hear- 
ing the Messiah’s voice before the universal resurrection of the last section. It 
was doubtless the resurrection from Hades at the resurrection of the Messiah. 
See Matt. 27:52, 53" (p. 276). This seems an entirely improbable meaning 
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to find in Jesus’s words. If they had such an enigmatic reference to the 


events of Christ’s resurrection it is likely the author of the Fourth Gospel 
would have called attention to the fact, for he loved to find in Jesus’s sayings, 
- as he afterward contemplated them, hidden enigmatical prophecies of the 
events of Christ’s resurrection. With this characteristic of John, Professor 
Briggs agrees (see pp. 259-261), and in it outdoes John himself. He welcomes 
also in the synoptic Gospels passages which lend themselves to such enig- 
matical interpretation, and makes a great deal (pp. 188, 189) of Matt. 12: 40, 
“For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
But there is much to be said in favor of regarding this verse as an early 
interpolation. The “sign” referred to in this passage is not the miracle 
referred to in this verse, but the reaching of Jonah to the Ninevites, as. will 
appear clearly in the Matthew passage 12:38-42, and as is proved by the 
parallel passage Luke 11 :29—32. where the preaching is the sign and wi 
miracle is not even mentioned. 

The closing chapter of the volume gathers together into brief, cqnemnedi 
form the information which the Gospels give concerning the Messianic ideas 
of Christ. It is arranged under twelve heads, as follows: The Day of 
Yahweh, The Advent of Yahweh, The Father and the Shepherd, The Promised 
Land, The Messianic King, The Kingdom of God, The Holy Priesthood, 
The Ideal Man, Victory over Evil, The Faithful Prophet, The New Cove- 
nant, The Second Advent. Omitting the last, these are the headings which 
Professor Briggs used in summing up the Messianic ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment in his earlier work. With reference to each of these he now endeavors 
to determine how far Jesus fulfilled them prior to his ascension, and how far 
they remain to be fulfilled in the future. Also, with reference to the latter 
class, to determine whether Jesus took them up into his own prophecy, whether 
he enlarged and unfolded them, and whether he taught new Messianic ideals. 
This summary treatment of these ideals is the most original and valuable 
portion of the book, and is excellent. We may quote from the author's con- 
cluding words: ‘We have gone rapidly over the eleven Messianic ideals of 
the Old Testament, and have found that only a single one of them, the suffer- 
ing prophet, was entirely fulfilled by the earthly life of Jesus. The predic- 
tions of the Kingdom of God, the Advent of Yahweh, Yahweh as Husband 
and Father, were only fulfilled in small part. The Day of Yahweh, the Holy 
Land and the Holy Priesthood had no fulfilment until after the enthrone- 
ment of our Lord. The prediction of the Messianic King was fulfilled only 
so far as his birth, anointing and rejection are concerned, but not in his 
enthronement and victorious reign of glory. The predictions of the Ideal 
Man, the Conflict with Evil, and the New Covenant began to be fulfilled in 
important stages of initiation and advancement, but these also point forward 
to the future. It is clear, therefore, that the vast majority of the predictions 
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of the Old Testament prophets and the great mass of their ideals were taken up 
by Jesus into his predictive prophecy and projected into the future. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that the Jews, in the time of our Lord, and even his 
own disciples, were so slow to accept him as the Messiah. They did not see ~ 
in him the realization of the Messianic ideals of the Old Testament prophets. 
He did not fulfil the most striking features of these Messianic ideals, but only 
those which were in shadow, and which had very naturally been thrown into 
the background in the anticipation of the Jews” (p. 336). 

We have as a final word to commend the book heartily to the public as in 
general a sound, clear, faithful presentation of the Messianic ideas of the 
Gospels. It is by no means exhaustive, it is not even critical in a strict sense, 
but it is scholarly, and for many purposes sufficiently exact and comprehen- 
sive. It should find a place among one’s books on the teaching of Jesus. 

c. W.. V. 


Einleitung in das neue Testament. Von. D. A. JULICHER Professor der 
Theologie in Marburg. Erste und zweite Auflage. Freiburg i. B. und 
Leipzig : J. C. B. Mohr, 1894. Pages xiv + 404. Octavo. Price 6 marks. 
This Einleitung is wisely confined within narrower limits than some works 

of its class, neither the language of the New Testament nor the history of its 

exegesis being included. It consists of an introduction, and three parts treat- 
ing successively of the history of the books composing the New Testament, 
the history of the New Testament Canon, and the history of the New Testa- 
ment Text. Each of these divisions is ably handled from a moderately 
advanced standpoint. The first, as might be expected, occupies more than 
half the volume. Paul and the writings ascribed to him are discussed at great 
length. Professor Jiilicher seems disposed to accept ten of the fourteen epistles, 
with considerable hesitation however as to that to the Ephesians. Of the four 
generally accepted epistles Galatians is believed to have been written first 
and Romans last. “Hebrews” was composed about go A. D. by a Pauline 

Christian possessing Alexandrian culture; and was probably addressed to 

Christians (not exclusively Jewish Christians) in Rome. The pastoral 

epistles cannot possibly have been written by Paul. The close of the first 

quarter of the first century is suggested as a probable date. Yet it isadmitted 
that traces of them seem to exist in the epistle of Polycarp, who was martyred 
in extreme old age about the middle of the century, and Ignatius, who is put 
by Lightfoot considerably earlier. The catholic epistles are all regarded as 

post-apostolic. The First of Peter may have been written about 1oo A. D., 

and the Second between 150 and 175 A.D. The most interesting part of the 

book isthat which relates tothe gospels. “‘ Matthew” “the most important book 
that was ever written ’’ was penned by a Jewish Christian of wide sympathies 
whose name and home are alike indiscoverable, in the reign of Domitian 

(81-96 A. D.). Mark is placed between 70 A. D. and the close of the first 
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century. Luke may have been written in the last twenty years of the first 
century, or the first twenty of the second. ‘“ John” cannot be earlier than 100 
A. D. or later than 125 A.D. Who the author was, where he lived, and to 
what school he belonged are questions to which no answer can be given 
although he has impressed his individuality on every sentence, and was pro- 
bably the greatest Christian thinker on the globe at the time. The evidence 
of tradition is of course decisively rejected, but it is not refuted. The weighty 
testimony of Irenzeus can hardly be got rid of with the remark that he may 
have been mistaken on this subject as about other matters. The chapter on 
“ The Synoptic Problem” is clear and full. Matthew and Luke are both 
thought to give abundant indications of the use of Mark and an Ur-Evangelium 
which may have come into existence between 60 and 70 A.D. Some portions 
of Matthew may represent oral tradition; and some parts of Luke can 
be accounted for on the fragmentary hypothesis. The following chapter dis- 
cusses the value of the synoptic gospels as sources of history. Their narrative 
is pronounced at the same time incomplete and inexact. They know far too 
little for our wishes, and what they know and describe is a mixture of 
fact and invention. The healing of the Gadarene demoniac, for instance, is 
“pure legend.” The account of the raising of the widow's son is probably a 
late fiction modeled after the story about the daughter of Jairus. The 
introducfory narratives of Matthew, and still more those of Luke, are 
“entirely products of pious fancy.” ‘“ Edification was the measure of 
credibility for the authors of the synoptic gospels. It was not the Jesus of 
actual life, but the Christ as he appeared to the heart of his church whom 
they described, of course without having the least idea of the possibility of 
such a distinction.” Nevertheless, we read with some surprise in the very 
next paragraph, the impression which these narratives leave on the reader's 
mind about Jesus is on the whole an accurate one. The Fourth Gospel is 
regarded as virtually unhistorical. It has scarcely any value for the history 
of Christ in the flesh. Concerning the origin of the New Testament canon, 
Professor Jiilicher of course sides with Harnack against Zahn. The last 
part of the book is a capital introduction to the study of the New Testament 
text. Twoslips may be mentioned: the date of the discovery of the Lewis 
Syriac, 1893 for 1892; and the astounding assertion that the Codex Bezz is 
known as the Codex Cantabrigiensis ‘‘ because it is at present at Canterbury” 
(p. 387). The bibliography is characterized by some strange omissions. 
The earlier labors of Dr. Resch ought to have been recognized and the 
works of Bishop Westcott on the Canon and Hebrews might have been 
advantageously recommended to German students. If read under the 
superintendence of a judicious teacher this excellent book will be found to 
fulfil the promise of its title. W. T.S. 
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